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THE TWO 
Tae currents of public action and opinion, 
like those of an Indian river through 
Indian soil, are not exactly uniform. They 
turn occasionally to the left, and some- 
times to the right, yet nobody can assign 
the reason. Reform has been stifled in 
Parliament in the present session, but it 
had little or no help from the public. 
Whatever strength the tide in the affairs 
of men may have, it did not run in that 
direction. So far as the unenfranchised 
are concerned, they cannot say that to 
the want of privilege they must add the 
waste of work. From them their own 
cause had only sorry help. If ever they 
thought on the subject, it was in the spirit 
of the songster who wrote the popular 
verses respecting the “ good time coming,” 
and they took his advice “ to wait a little 
longer.” Without considering all their 
reasons, we admit that they have a 
bundle of them, all bad, and those that 
look the best are really the worst. Al- 
though they had been deceived by political 
leaders as they say, yet it was unneces- 
“ary to take revenge on themselves. Even 
ifwe admit, or, if it be necessary, assert, 
hat many apparently Liberal people have 
‘elfish purposes, that is no reason for an 
honest man neglecting himself. An eccen- 
ine preacher in the ‘Established Church 
tland recently enlarged to his 

rs on the precept, “ Love thy neigh- 

as thyself,” but first, however, the 
her asked do you love yourselves ? 
order to fulfil this duty you must culti- 
We self-love. He might have gone fur- 
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ther and said that a man must be selfish 
before he be unselfish, and a man who is 
neither the one nor the other obstructs the 
path of life. He is a sand-bank if he be 
not a stone in the channel, who needs to 
be blown up or dredged to leave a clear 
course tor progress. The Manchester 
school is called selfish and reforming, and 
the working classes refuse to urge reform 
because these reformers are selfish. In 
the same humour they might refuse to 
save money, to be sober, to seek quiet 
homes, to become employers, as many of 
them endeavour to become, because some 
persons who live in good houses, save 
money, and employ labourers, are also 
doubtless selfish. Let us not quarrel 
with selfishness till we comprehend it. 
One man’s selfishness induces him to 
og! gear: the selfishness of another 
eads him to spend money ; one person 
gratifies self by isolation, and another by 
“socialism,” and not a few find their plea- 
sure in loving their neighbours as them- 
selves, and that isa noble selfishness. The 
Manchester school, a school rather un- 
justly saddled on that great city, may 
have selfish ends, but we can use the good 
in it and decline the objectionable. ‘That 
is our course, for disliking much of the cast- 
iron-heartedness of political economy, we 
do not feel less obliged to the most frigid 
economist in the land, when he gives a 
good vote, for his voting. A hitch has 
occurred in the agitation Toe reform by the 
position and proceedings of the trades 


unions, which are of two kinds, those of 
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the employed, and those of the employers. 
The unions of the employed proscribe 
olitics, and seek to achieve certain objects 
y their own organisation without the aid 
of Parliament, while the unions of the 
employers, although composed of good | 
reformers, inculcate the fear that justice 
to the unenfranchised might enable the | 
latter to insist on laws for the protection 
of labour. Therefore, they did not do 
justice. Their end being the exemption 
of labour from any “trammels” of this 
nature, they cease to seek justice, and 
their end sanctifies their means, by a 
system of logic sufficiently good for the 
superficialities of the times, but miserably 
bad notwithstanding. These trades unions 
of both kinds formed two shoals that 
between them have turned away the cur- 
rent of feeling from the old reform chan- 
nel, and even Lord John Russell’s yacht 
had not water to float, yet nobody can say 
in truth that it stuck on the bar from the 
depth of its draught. 

The English and Scottish reviews are 
great events, not from the magnitude of 
the hosts brought together in the two me- 
tropolises, but from their representative 
capacity. As we have always advocated 
the duty and the right of citizens to defend 
their homes and their independence, we 
have necessarily supported the volunteer 
movement. Its recent commencement 
and its rapid growth indicate character- 
istics of our times that have not escaped 
popular instincts. We have a considerable 
body of influential statesmen, who de- 
nounce these proceedings as useless. Mr. 
Cobden calls them aristocratic, and Mr. 
Robertson Gladstone, an old Tory mer- 
chant of Liverpool, the brother of the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
calls them yain, and vanities, the prompt- 
ings of pride. Mr. Robertson Gladstone 
has distinguished himself like many other 
gentlemen of the same school, by rude 
statements in late years; but he and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer are not the 
only brothers of the family. Its elder 
representative, Sir Thomas Gladstone, is 
the owner of Fasque, a Kincardineshire 
estate, and he was present at the Scotch 
review, along with another baronet, we 
believe, in one Kincardineshire company, 
both holding the rank of sergeants. There 
was not much vanity exhibited in the rank 
attained by the two baronets, notwith- 
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Gladstone, and if the aristocracy be 
satisfied with the position of full sergeants 
among the volunteers, we must allow, 
notwithstanding Mr. Cobden’s fears, that 
they are men olawinuie views. 
The volunteer movement received little 
or no assistance from the aristocracy, ao 
long as it crept. Now that it can stand 
alone, they may add their strength, and, 
as “ better late than never,” they cannot 
too soon mend and do well. Viscount 
Melville may be deemed a good specimen 
of the aristocratic soldier, and, last autumn, 
he denounced the volunteer movement as 
entirely futile and_ useless, intimating, on 
his military experience, that no general 
officer would like to have the volunteers 
in the field. Somehow, Viscount Melville 
soon thereafter ceased to be commander 
of the forces in Scotland; but he is still 
commander of the Queen’s body-guard in 
Scotland, a most honourable corps of 
“four-and-twenty bowmen all in a row.” 
The royal archers, in their Kendal-green 
or Lincoln-green, are adepts at the 
bow, although the Queen, perhaps, places 
less reliance on their arrows than on their 
short swords, and the skill of the owners ia 
wielding them. They were drawn up 
around the royal standard on the day of 
the Scotch review, and even Viscount 
Melville, with all the prejudice of a com- 
mander-in-chief, in favour of his own army, 
must have felt that the relics of the past 
were weaker than the hopes of the future, 
the bow not worth the rifle, even in the 
hands of volunteers. Viscount Melville 
is an aristocratic soldier, and Baron Clyde 
may be considered a middle-class soldier, 
or even the soldier of the industrial 
people. The former, according to 4 
common rumour, lost his command on 
account of his opinion against the volun- 
teers, and the latter expressed his opinion 
by accepting the colonelcy of the London 
Scottish immediately on his return 
India. 

Mr. Cobden entirely misapprehends the 
nature of the movement which he 
from a distance. It may not be in accor 
with the feeling of Paris, and we think t 
is not; but it is a consequence or an emai 
ation of a new domestic feeling in fayout 
of peace and security. We have a 
of Mr. Cobden’s, our neighbour, with half- 
a-million of men in arms, and 





standing the assertion of Mr. Robertson 


eager of amity and friendship bis 
etters. Suspicious circumstances hart 
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occurred respecting him, and the British 
people are not quite certain of his beinga 
man of his word. For that reason and 
other reasons, they favour this move- 
ment because, they want to be sure, notof 
conquest, but of peace. They may be 
mistaken in their policy, but it is the policy 
of an insurance of eace. 

The rifle movement is only twelve- 
months old or thereby. It originated 
with the middle-classes in the towns, and 
has been conducted to its present strength 
chiefly by them. 
Mr. Cobden an aristocratic movement, 
but London -is a Radical city, and it 
thrives better perhaps in London than in 
any other English town; while Scotland 
is more Liberal in its politics than Eng- 
land, and Scotland is at the head of the 
rifle movement, in proportion to its popu- 
lation. Mr. Cobden’s opinion formed in 
Paris is entirely at variance with facts as 
they exist in Britain. Although the 
citizen army originated with the middle- 
classes, yet they endeavour honestly to 
carry the industrial classes with them. 
From that feeling, clubs have been formed 
to aid artizans and labourers in meeting 
the expenses of drill and uniform. In this 
manner, many sensible ladies have be- 
come most effective members of the best 
and strongest Constitutional Defence So- 
ciety. The buspore of the body who 
originally adopted that title were entirely 
political and pecuniary. They held that 
certain Acts of Parliament were sub- 


the privileges of the Commons, the Upper 
House had neither consultative nor nega- 
tive rights respecting them; and to such 
bills were to say “aye” without benefit 
of alternative or amendment. The mem- 
bers of that House were bound to endorse 
the wisdom of the Commons; and as five- 
axths of the people of Britain at one end 
are taxed without representation, so at 
other, and the rich end, one sixty 
usandth part were also to be taxed for 
al] purposes, by annual or general supply, 
at all times, without even having the 
tatisfaction of a negative vote—all we be- 
ve that has been claimed for them. 
little breach of the constitution’ was 
fasily overlooked in the larger breach 
dy named ; and there was nothing 
very odd in the proceeding. Its fate re- 


It has been called by | 


‘ceeded in convertin 


concealed in light between Mercury and 
the Sun. The great mass of unrepre- 
sented tax payers put entirely out of sight 
the small pendicle consisting of British 
porte, who avenge themselves probably 

y interference with the election of 
commoners, and provide seats in the 
Lower House for their sons, nephews, and 
dependents. We would not be surprised 
if such iniquity were done in defiance of 
those constitutional requirements which 
have not become usages. 

The honest mode, in a case of this na- 
ture, is out and up with the truth. If 
we have a bad Second Chamber, we can 
seek its improvement. That may take 
a long time, but will repay the baw # and 
if we do not wish the Second Chamber to 
have only a negative control over even a 
portion of our finance, let us not send up 
money bills, with which they have no 
business, for their perusal. 

The Constitutional Defence Societies 
were formed not to do these things. Their 
late Secretary, Mr. Brookes, says that 
they became instruments in the hands of 
Mr. Bright and his friends, who only 
sought the adoption of the French treaty 
from greedy, sordid, selfish motives; and 
in their sallecedibte to obtain this measure, 
they used the new societies as cat’s-paws. 
So thinks and writes Mr. Brookes, who 
was secretary to the Constitutional De- 
fence Societies—was, but is not ; for Mr. 
Bright and his followers were, according 
to Mr. Brookes, appalled to discover 
honesty of purpose in their secretary, and 
delivered themselves and their party from 
such inconvenient services. Mr. Brookes 
has published one bitterly written circular 
and it has had a reply, describing the 
document as groans for a salary now lost ; 
but we will not probe these difterences. 
The volunteer movement is popular 
—it embodies the feelings of the times. 
Mr. Bright and his friends have not suc- 
the people to their 
doctrines, but they have not failed more 
deplorably than we have failed in sound- | 
ing the drift of the public mind. It was 
our hope that the unenfranchised classes 
had learned the means and ways to their 
rights, and would use them, as the first 
and most urgent of duties; and that was 
also our mistake. Probably the leaders of 
“the Manchester School” expected Bir- 





‘embled, more than anything else, that of 
*e of the little planets supposed to be 


mingham to assume gradually a pacific 


character, and excel in buckles and but- 
2c 2 
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tons, tea-trays, and other japan ware. 
Their nape are disappointed, for Birming- 
ham will supply the demand—be it for 





idols—and just now it is for sword-bayo- 
nets, rifles, and other lethal weapons. Let | 
us bear with our respective defeats, and | 
look at the picturesque and political move- | 
ments of our successful rivals with all the | 
contentment and resignation of which men | 
thrown out of sight are capable. This | 
peupention requires from us no sacrifice, | 


ecause with a liking to the franchise we | 


have no prejudice to the Rifle. On the 
contrary, the drill and exercise are better 
for young men than billiards and skittles ; 
beer and cigars. A bookseller, in a large 
town, who has kept his shop in direct op- 
position to the most nc fe spirit-store 
of the place for a long period—and has 
certainly coveted his neighbour's ‘run’ and 

rofits—assured us inaconfidential whisper 
that “ it’s falling off,” for, he added, “ the 
Rifles make a hasty call sometimes as they 
return from drill or parade, but they do 
not stop, for they have less time.” Any 
man may do a good stroke of drinking in 
a quarter of an hour, it is true, but few 
men drink to get drunk—companionship 
is the bait to the hook, at which the fool- 
ish fish snaps ; and the old Scotch excuse 
of doing something for the good of the 
house is acted upon but not expressed. 
Excitement is in obvious demand. Moral- 
ists may mourn over the fact as they 
please, but. the majority of mankind from 
eighteen to thirty years of age are not 
philosophers, and want the attractions of 
a wife and family; so they will “ rosin 
the bow,” and others will do best to keep 
them, if possible, from using arsenic, or 
any other mineral poison, in the place of 
a genuine or innocent rosin. The neces- 
sity for killing time, felt by some people, 
has caused them—in killing it — to 
slaughter themselves. The phrase is not 
applicable to judicious recreation, for that 





may be the improvement of time, and the 

drill 3 

exceptional than many other means known 

to the public, and at which they wink. 
Gentlemen with military adjuncts to 


their family names, have claimed, re-— 
, not use the words. 


cently, to themselves the credit of origin- 
ating the volunteer movement. So many 
as seven of them are candidates for the 
honour of having hit out this invention. 
Neither of the seven has any merit as its 
inventor, but they may all have a higher 


and exercise of the volunteers are less | 


| 


VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT. 


merit than originators as propagators, and 
not one grain of it do we grudge them: 
but we have time after time advised “the 
people” to look to their own homes, ip. 
dependence, and liberties ; holding 
general disarmament to be, in the present 
state of the world, a temptation to the un. 
scrupulous; yet, we have no claim to jn. 
ventive merit on the subject, and as little 
belongs to those who may have written 
more frequently and more pointedly gn 
its importance. This organisation jg 
popular and intelligible, for it is founded 
on a sense of danger. Nobody has any 
right to be offended by the existence of 
this feeling, although some few friends of 
the Emperor Napoleon hold that it jg 
cruelly directed against him in particular, 
They forget its existence, in a more con- 
tracted form, when Louis Philippe sat, as 
he and many others deemed securely, on 
the French throne; or, they do not re- 
member that France is not the only diff. 
culty of Europe. Have we not the Baltic, 
with a back to it of dangerous extent, con- 
taining a growing and a large navy; and 
an army easily made a million—and paid 
by some threepence daily per man ? Ttis 
not even any one Power more than a pos- 
sible combination of Powers that may 
have impressed the popular mind. Un- 
questionably, according to the friends of 
Napoleon, we may trust him—-if we will 
only buy French “ nic-nacs,” silks, wheat, 
and wines. It is a false theory, gold never 
kept a nation’s freedom yet; that has 
aye been fenced by steel. At present we 
need not to examine the cause, for we 
have the fact. By-and-by, or it may bea 
long time hence, the cause will disappear, 
and we shall no more have the effect. 
We know how a highly estimable body 
of men deny the right of defensive war- 
fare ; and the opinion is not confined to 
that portion of active Christians, for one 
minister of another sect was charged with 
expressing, at a public meeting recently, 
his intention not to take up a musket 
to save the Queen. He wrote a denial 
to the journal in which some remarks on 
the report were published ; we how- 
ever, that he held the sentiment, but did 
We honour the man 
and minister for his avowal of “ Womr 
hood,” because no one expected him to 
use a gun for the purpose of saving 
Queen, except in an extreme emergency; 
and the absence of a better shot. The ge™ 








































tleman would have expressed his opinion 
better if he had disclaimed the possibility 
of ever using one of his fire-irons—the 
library poker or tongs—to shield an 
amiable and excellent lady from insult or 
violence. 

A little infant boy, sleeping in his cot, 
in the same room with his nurse, who oc- 
cupied another bed with a still younger 
child, within his father’s house, with his 

nts, brothers, sisters, and other ser- 
yants, besides the nurse, sleeping in adja- 
cent apartments, was taken up in a mid- 
summer night, taken out, and murdered 
either in the house or within its enclosure, 
and the dead child was concealed there. 
It is a horrible mystery. 


In this autumn time, a young girl, al- | 


most a child, left one Saturday night her 
relative’s house, in Edinburgh, and wan- 
dered round the town with objectionable 
acquaintance. Although nothing worse 
than a disposition to follow dangerous 
company was known of her— yet that 
error led to her death. She proposed 
to walk six or seven miles to the home of 
some other relatives, and she was seen in- 
quiring the road near one of the parks 
early on the Sabbath morning. She was 
next seen a corpse, murdered in the park, 
and no doubt exists that before her death 
she had been exposed to criminal violence. 
It is another mystery. 

A few days before that event, a widow 
living in a cottage alone, in a busy street 
of London, had been murdered in her 
home; undoubtedly from the greed of se- 
curing part of the riches she was believed 
tohave gathered, and to have stored in 
her rooms. The widowed woman was 
childless, friendless, without a known 
relative in the world. It is known now 
that she saved and scraped together 
money fora great purpose. She intended 
to establish a new set of alms-houses in 
London, and her fortune may now be 
dissipated in legal proceedings, for she 
had not completed the deed, but had only 
consulted a solicitor. It is one more 
added to many astonishing coincidences 

a short time before the foul crime 

Was perpetrated she had chosen a grave. 
This also is a mystery. These events, 
vivid in all memories within this land, 
ve an application to the reverend gen- 
’s determination to do no violence. 

had seen the little boy mangled be- 
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inexpressibly guilty or a maniac, and that 
wretched child abused and struck in the 
dark grey dawn beneath the shadow of 


Arthur’s-seat, and the aged widow cruelly 
felled in her humble home where she had 


_planned and toiled, misunderstood for 


years, to secure a benevolent purpose, 
i killed for a bag of silver, he would 

ave stood beside on principle, and struck 
no stroke with what came first in hand to 
save an infant’s life, to deliver a girl only 
a child from violence, and rescue a lonely 
widow from murder; although on princi- 
ple he might have protested in a homily, 
and delivered his conscience in a tract. 
He would have acted out this “ passive 
virtue,” which is vice and wickedness, be- 
cause he says the New Testament bids 
him “love his neighbour as_ himself.” 
Exactly and because it says so, therefore 
it orders any man, at any personal risk, 
by the uttermost exertion of life’s strength 
to prevent such deeds. Only thus in such 
contingency could a man love his neigh- 
bour as himself. We believe that if the 
Samaritan had rode up the Jericho road 
towards Jerusalem a little sooner when 
the man was falling among the thieves, 
and the thieves were evil-entreating the 
traveller, he would have endeavoured to 
rescue, as he afterwards tried to help 
‘“‘ his neighbour,” who was nevertheless a 
stranger. “ Vengeance is mine. I will 
repay, saith the Lord,” quotes the gentle- 
man who says that he is a loyal subject ; 
but he could not take up a musket to 
save his queen—could not do it with a 
clear conscience—because in Scripture it 
is written “ Vengeance is mine.” This is 
written; but this man, body and soul, 
with all his faculties and strength, as to 
this matter, is in the same category with 
“vengeance ;” belonging to the same great 
Owner; and he might be the instrument 
of a temporal vengeance if he were 
not endowed with a fractious and a free 
will, and left ina limited sense—in a sense 
to his mind unlimited—to follow his own 
convictions ; for men sometimes feel but 
do not see the bonds that bind them. 
“ Vengeance is mine,” and so are all men 
and all things; yet it is not “ vengeance” 
but “ prevention” that we want in this 
world. Men often misplace terms, and 
misunderstand words. We arrange for 
“prevention,” not for “vengeance,” and 


the arrangement might be made by all, 





neath his father’s window by a criminal 


as it is done by some, because they “love 
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their neighbours as themselves.” The | 
vengeance named refers not only to this 

life Sut to another period ; otherwise, so 

far as we know, the promise would not be 

kept. “Murder” does not always “ out,” 

does not often We regret the truth, 

but cannot prevent the sorrow. Our 

lice arrangements are too military in their 

nature; open and straightforward, excel- 

lent for the suppression of a “ row,” useful 

in bringing help in street catastrophes, in 

directing strangers on their road, in watch- 

ing fully-exposed property, but nearly 

useless for the discovery of artfully-con- 

cealed crime. We have read recently in 

literary journals coloured descriptions of 
our detective agency and the sharpness of 
the detective corps, yet they are beaten 
by common, gross murderers, and in the 
particular of killing with safety Britain 
now resembles Ireland. 

Even as life wears down with a crimi- 
nal, there is a vengeance not visible in the 
dungeon, or on the scaffold—a living 
death, in the infancy of the worm that 
never dies, which marks its victims, 
marks and tears the man, gnaws even at 
his vitals—is present in his secret hours, 
when others sleep—is present on the 
street and by the way; is an ever vigi- 
lant foe to his peace: that is a vengeance 
which common men may not know; but 
always the open sword of vengeance does 
not fall on a bad man in this world, and 
other men have only to do with “pre- 
vention.” 

This is not the state of rewards and 
punishments, but the time of # hg saee i 
and probation. Defensive warfare is only 
an act of prevention. It is not vengeance. 
Occasionally men administer vengeance, 
but they do not design it in defensive 
warfare, and it cannot be in their view 
while they pret for that description of 
war; yet the preparation is by and in 
itself a preventive, for attacks on any 
land are preceded by calculations. Even 
a raid, with no design of conquest, but 
only for the purpose of destruction, would 
not be commenced without some reck- 
ones. If a foreign ruler knew that our 
population were entirely unarmed, he 
would walk into the country with ten to 
twenty thousand men, and expect that 
he might dictate terms toa mob. As all 
foreign rulers knew that we had always 
seventy to one hundred thousand men in 
arms, and numbers were trained to their 





use, with fleets of considerable strep 

in the channel, or near the channel] no 
man amongst them was wild enough to 
reckon on an invasion with fewer than one 
hundred thousand men, and the means 9 
bringing them here in the presence of 


a numerous fleet. During war an of 
pedition of four or five thousand mey 
might attempt to destroy property, jf 
they had the command of the sea, and 
they might “chance” dashes even with. 
out generally “ruling the waves.” Qpe 
Emperor, with a powerful fleet, might 
suppose that in these times of steam 
power, when the blockade of an enemy's 
coasts to be effective must be permanent, 
we would calculate on these inconyenj- 
ences before making a decisive demonstra- 
tion against his continental policy, al- 
though we might not dread invasion for 
permanent purposes. The formation of 
a strong army of well-armed and well- 
trained volnnteers neutralises that risk, 
and the Emperor, in the position we 
have supposed, takes a new element into 
his estimate. He can no longer calculate 
that assaults of this nature would be safe, 
or count on our reckoning much upon 
them. 

The rapid increase of the French navy 
in vessels of a formidable class has re- 
quired a corresponding increase of our 
naval forces. A great nation, surrounded 
by the ocean, must command the sea or 
be no longer great, but take a rival’s terms 
for existence, independence, and all that 
men value, if the rival be ambitious, and 
have, in proportion to his power, a spirit of 
wickedness. Our soil furnishes not sufb- 
cient for our subsistence, and any other 
nation capable of blockading our ports, 
would cast away men needlessly, by 1 
descent on our coasts. They have only 
to interrupt our navigation, and starve us 
into submission. We must always, there- 
fore, keep a great navy—that is, durin 
the continuance of hostile _ principles 
among “peoples;” but if the F 

mperor, or any other, and all other em- 
perors, once comprehend that they 
not land an army capable of overpower 
ing the forces within the land, the race for 
ships will probably cease, with all its 
penditure. A great navy might be built 
in order to strike one blow, like the Ar 
mada; but even that navy could not 
blockade all our coasts or interrupt the 
traffic. Other considerations than a dresd 
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of invasion render a strong navy necessary 
for our commercial security; but if the 
empire be strong in the heart, one tempta- 
tion to ship building by other powers is 
withdrawn. 

All statesmen preach non-interference 
in the affairs of foreign nations ; and all of 
them are more or less paw to meddling 
beyond their own boundary line. No law 
can be laid down on the subject, for each 
case has its own law, originating in its 
own peculiarities. It is impossible to say 
that morality, and even religion, may not 
require intervention in some particular 
places at some particular times. Non-in- 
tervention should be the general law, and 
intervention the rare exception. In our 

ition recently, intervention seemed im- 
possible without the concurrence of our 
near neighbour; who at any day could 
have employed all our soldiers to guard 
our coasts. This position ill-beseems a 
nation professing to stand first in attach- 
ment to the principles of civil and religi- 
ous liberty. Nations should. work out 
their own freedom, but when that has 
once been done, we may be entitled to say 
that by other nations it shall not be un- 
done. Such a concurrence of events as 
would present that case might happen, 
and we should be provided against the 
peenity. The mere provision will go 

to put the possibility beyond the pale 
of the probabilities ; and small European 
nations will be enabled thereby to prose- 
cute their internal improvements with 
some degree of security. French politics, 
a8 they are, dislike too much freedom 
among the mountains, or on the Rhine. 
Itisa bad example ; and those who pro- 
fess them would prefer a little more re- 
striction than exists at Berne and Brus- 
sels ; but if they find that their preference 
cannot be attained, they may follow the 
current, and modify their own plan of Go- 
verament; and excitable as the French 
peuple are, we have no doubt that, under 
4 parliamentary form of government, they 
would consider the cost quite equivalent 
to the honour of war. The present em- 
peror has diffused the debt, or rentes, to a 
great extent among small capitalists, and 

being a security against bankruptc 

would be a security against hostilities, if 

_ French people comprehended their 
mational balance-sheet, and found the re- 
erettlitics increasing faster than their 

If Britain is reputed to be strong, 
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ORGANISATION, 





constitutional principles will be allowed to 
develope themselyes on the continent, and 
afford a hope of permanent peace. As 
they progress, we seem to see light 
throug the smoke of battle-fields and the 
burning of campaigns; and so, indirectly, 
the i Sat ha may be members of a 
general peace society. 

heir organisation may, therefore, pro- 
duce good results, and even those who 
deem it an evil may be encouraged by the 
certainty that out of evil will spring good. 
All things work for good in the end, 
although the road seems often long and 
dreary. Any movement to be effective, 
must be prosecuted with diligence. As 
centuries a passed on, the art of war, 
like other arts, has become complicated. 

Feudal retainers, fresh from the plough, 
would not contend on equal terms now 
with disciplined men They could never 
have held their own’ against discipline ; 
to which the conquests of the Greeks 
and the Romans is justly ascribed. The 
barbarians had courage, but they wanted 
discipline ; they had strength to fight, 
but they wanted skill in war. When the 
Romans met with regular forces they 
occasionally regretted the experiment. 
Their great adversary, Hannibal, had well- 
disciplined men, who nearly ruined the 
ki = Instruments of war were not 
then so difficut to work asnow. Swords- 
men had the common superiority over a 
person unacquainted with the weapon. 
Archery was a science, in common with 
stoning, where stones were easily found. 
Pikemen and spearsmen learned, by com- 
bination and good drill, to move like a 
machine. Still, the artillery of the anci- 
ents was rude, and a battering ram, with 
its strong umbrellas, did not require art 
in its working. An arrow sprang from 
its bow one cooktee and fitty or two 
hundred yards; but at either distance the 
arrow’s flight had consumed its force ; and 
the missiles fell from iron armour like 
showers of snow; a little harder we may 
suppose. 

The last ten years have revolutionised - 
war by land and sea. We do not know 
the result of steam power in marine com- 
bats. It is not a settled point, whether 
iron cased frigates will resist Armstrong 
bolts, or the improved artillery will drive 
their missiles through the new ships, or 
sink them in their sides like wedges. 
Nautical skill, it is now said, will be neu- 
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tralised on the seas by mechanical power, 
and while no party ventures to draw the 
outlines of a great oceanic fight, all seem 
to admit that it must be more arduous 
and decisive, perhaps shorter, than the 
hostile meetings of fleets with only sail- 
ing ships. 

The experiences in the Crimea, in India, 
andjin Italy, tavour the opinion that the 
superior gunnery of our days will force 
combats to a speedy issue. Modern 
rifles kill at a thousand yards, in the 
hands of clever marksmen, with some 
degree of certainty. Armies will not 
manceuvre long in close proximity, when 
rifles hit at a distance of two-thirds of a 
mile. All these changes point to rapid 
work, and the necessity of men who 
engage in it being well up in their 
lessons. 

An idea of employing the volunteers 
as riflemen, according to the old mean- 
ing of the phrase, was current at the 
origin of this movement. The notion 
still exists in some quarters, and is 
adduced as one advantage of their for- 
mation. The country, it is said, would be 
full of Guerillas, and the army would have 
clouds of light skirmishers during an in- 
ternal war. Guerillas and riflemen are 
confounded together, as if they were con- 
nected in some inextricable way; but 
they have not any necessary affinity. 
Riflemen had in former times to endure 
the greatest exposure and fatigue in war; 
and their duties could not have been 
agreeably discharged by the volunteers. 
Now, we believe that infantry regiments 
have all men incorporated who can perform 
the corresponding duties, and all soldiers 
‘ue initiated into the mysteries of gunnery. 

The volunteers must be useful as 
infantry regiments, and take their part in 
that description of service, the most im- 
portant in all hostilities. The artillery 
regiments will have their own class of 
duties, but the great majority of the rifle- 
men must qualify themselves to act as 
infantry; and they will be useful as 
guerillas, or detached parties, when neces- 
sity arises for their services in that depart- 
ment. A necessity arises from these 
reasons for incorporating them into regi- 
ments, and exercising them in brigades ; 
and a difficulty exists in accomplishing 
this object. Tt does not apply to the 


men of large towns, where small armies 
ure already organised and trained; but 











VOLUNTEERS AS GUERTLLAS. 





to the volunteers of rural districts and 
small towns. Many reviews have beep 
held in different quarters of the country 
to assist in organising and in recruiti 
the volunteers; but two of them before 
the Queen may be considered national 
demonstrations. The Queen assented to 
review the English Volunteers in Hyde 
Park during June. The first Saturday after 
midsummer was named for this review; 
and although the weather had been bad, 
and the day was damp, the rifleman drew 
a larger gathering in Hyde Park than pro. 
bably ever assembled for any similar pur- 
pose. Political demonstrations never bring 
together the multitude of human beings 
who collected there, many of them in 
perilous positions. Boys were warned 
not to climb the trees, as the recent rains 
had rendered them dangerous ; but either 
a multitude of young persons cannot or 
will not read placards, and the trees were 
occupied. Omnibuses were put on from 
all quarters of London for the day and 
the park; and their owners charged 
double fares, and obtained them without 
remonstrance. All other conveyances 
reached a correspondingly — enhanced 
value—in absolute contempt for Parlia- 
mentary regulations. The streets leading 
to the park, broad lines as all of them are, 
were for hours occupied by pedestrians 
who moved in one direction, as if they 
had been fitted to the breadth and capacity 
of the grooves; leaving a central rire 
for vehicles. This continuous march of 
men and horses was very imposing until 4 
crossing was reached, and there inconve- 
nience arose; but they were surmounted 
by good humour and patience. The 
largest assemblage of human beings ever 
collected perhaps in this country, came 
and went through streets narrow for that 
multitude—although absolutely wide— 
without any great calamity or any more 
remarkable events than their coming 
and going in good order and _ peace. 
Hyde Park, bordered by trees and fringed 
by mansions, is an expanse of grass 

a hump in the middle, that runs into the 
ridge shape towards each end. The form 
is not conducive to the display of any 
great meeting—so great, at least, as 1 
occupy all the outer ring. Except for tis 
peculiarity the park is very magnificent; 
and those official personages who got t 
the height, or those spectators who 
the advantage of seats on monuments, 
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roofs, or boughs and the tops of trees— 
even windows of a high floor, must have 
commanded a never-to-be-forgotten view. 
Nothing more magnificent on earth in its 
nt state will ever be seen, than the 
Freplay of a million; and London is the 
only place in Europe, or probably the 
world, where the means of massing a mil- 
lion of people exist. We were unable to 
rofit by tree or roof, or even window; 
but it seemed not improbale that a million 
of persons were collected in and near the 
rks—certainly in the two parks—in 
Hyde Park and its satellite, St. James’ ; 
consisting however, as the latter does, of 
three parts. 

London made that Saturday its great 
holiday of the season, and the popularity 
of the rifles was undeniable. Even on 
the principle that drums and fifes and 
uniforms have always attraction for the 
foolish and thoughtless, we assume that 
other clements were at work. The people 

thered there on that day did not seem 
allto be foolish and thoughtless. They 
appeared to have no more than the 
average curiosity, and all the average 
sense of humanity. Weassume that many 
of them believed the movement to be 
necessary, and wanted to see how the 
citizen soldiers could conduct themselves. 
For some time the boys of London had 
been inclined disrespectfully to the volun- 
teers. A fancy had fallen among “ the 
urchins” that the young men in arms 
were not peculiarly vigorous in the pur- 
suit of knowledge in this new art. Gra- 
dually that feeling had died away, as 
battalions were met occasionally with a 
line as straight, and a tread as firm, as the 
Guards. On the day of the review it 
disappeared entirely. The boys were 
satisfied at the appearance of the men, 
and the little fellows are not bad judges, 
for they frequent military exhibitions 
when their circumstances will permit, and 
they have an ear for a correct step, and 
an eye for all that is square and straight, 
while they are undeniably practised in 
quick movements. ‘They pronounced de- 
eidedly in favour of the volunteers, and 
declared that they had “done the thin 
well” Nothing very difficult was offected, 
but 20,800 men marched in, fell into 
their places, exhibited considerable disci- 

e and organisation, and in marching 
past vindicated their drill. Some com- 
panies evinced more smartness than the 
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average. A claim was made for the Lon- 
don Scotch and the London Irish of 
some —— in their “general turn- 
out,” and, if it be a good claim, we could 
assign a good reason for its existence. 
Both of these corps consist, without de- 
sign, but from necessity, of selected men, 
of whom a considerable proportion were 
conversant with military duties before 
this movement, while others are in good 
circumstances, have leisure time, and 
have devoted a considerable part of it to 
this organisation. The barristers, under 
their exceptionable name, made a figure, 
and they again might be expected to move 
well. We are thankful to believe that 
many of these gentlemen have abundant 
leisure and means, so, if they do not make 
good soldiers, and beat their patron in 
activity, there must be some deficiency 
of head or limb. The metropolitan com- 
panies had some advantage over their 
provincial friends. Many of the compa- 
nies from the north travelled by railway 
during the entire night. One corps from 
Durham completed their business on 
Friday, and began their journey at ten 
o'clock. The Manchester men left their 
homes at midnight. Companies from 
Ramsgate and the east were conveyed in 
a morning’s drive. Men from Bath and 
Bristol, on the west and south-west, had 
the same advantage in time, but one to 
two hundred miles form a long morning’s 
drive, even by railway. 

The arrangements in the park were 
tedious. A number of the companies 
were on the ground by one; all of them 
by three; and four o'clock was fixed for 
the arrival of the Queen. Clouds seudded 
rapidly over the London smoke. Drops 
of drizzling rain fell, like the pioneers of 
a storm; but they disappeared as the 
Queen came, and kindly permitted the 
review to pass in a cool and dry interval. 
And it passed well, helping materially to 
swell the ranks of the London companies, 
exhibiting astonishing proficiency intwelve 
months, and satisfying many military offi- 
cers, both of the British and of other ser- 
vices, that the volunteers were something 
more serious than a loose corps of na- 
tional guards. Our greatest captain had 
doubted whether any general could march 
an army into os out of Hyde-park 
without an accident to their formation. 
He referred to an extemporised army of 
a few thousand men. ‘The volunteers are 
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not “extemporised,” for they have taken 
time and labour to brain ; but if the labour 
has been hard, the time has not been 
long; and the late Duke of Wellington 
would not have distinguished much diffe- 
rence between their marching and that of 
his regular regiments. Military officers, 
home and foreign, admired the appearance 
of the men, coe canal that they might 
be “handled” on any field, and could be 
counted oneither side; must be counted 
by those to whom they were opposed. 
his great army, collected from man 
— of the country, and the magni- 
cent multitude who met them, came to 
the park, remained six hours on the grass, 
and had all returned to their homes within 
twenty-four to thirty hours, although, “in 
coming and going,” the distance included 
to some of them a journey of six hun- 
dred miles, without a single accident or 
unpleasant event: an cxample of celerity 
and certainty of combination that may 
not be destitute of good results. 
The London review suggested the idea 
of an Edinburgh review as the Queen 
assed to Balmoral. Some time was lost 
in thinking of it, a little more in arranging 
the preliminaries, and when they were 
settled very little time remained to arrange 
with the volunteers. ‘The promoters had 
to ascertain—first, if the Queen would 
review the men ; next, the point of assem- 
blage; and lastly, as the more easily 
managed matter of the three, what men 
would come. Some differences of opinion 
arose respecting the locality, but, finally, 
the Queen’s park at Holyrood was se- 
lected as more convenient than any other 
ground to her Majesty, to the people, and 
to the volunteers. The selection was 
fortunate, because, while from the form 
of the ground there is more difficulty in 
arranging men there than in Hyde-park, 
they are better seen, and even their dis- 
cpline and marching are better tried. 
olyrood was built three and a-half cen- 
turiessince, at the extremity of the Canon- 
gate, and the point of the little hill 
which terminates in the abrupt precipices 
of the castle on the west. The gradually 
falling and narrowing hill tapers to a 
int, between the roots of Arthur’s-seat 
and those of the Calton-hill. Holyrood 
was built in the centre of the little plain, 
between the hill and the mountain. The 


Queen’s-park stretches between the palace 
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on the east and south. The peak of 
Arthur’s-seat rises nearly a thousand feg¢ 
over the level of the sea, shelving dow, 
abruptly to the west, and grdvally, but 
in uneven ridges, to the east, and its 
northern sides form a great amphitheatre, 
bounded by Salisbury crags and with 
huge rocks, occasionally precipices, ip. 
terspersed among the green slopes. A 
better site could not be chosen for any 
display. 
After all other preliminaries were set- 
tled,it was found thatthe number of volun- 
teers who were desirious of joining the 
review, exceeded far any calculations that 
had been made by the military officers. 
The 7th of August was named for the 
review, and the fear of a failure in num- 
bers was speedily dissipated. Other fears 
came inthe way; even the weather inter- 
posed the threat of rain and storm—dissi- 
pated also on the morning of the day 
when a little more rain would have been 
serviceable; for the volunteers of Edin- 
burgh had drilled part of the grass in the 
Queen’s Park into a desert, and the wind 
whirled it through the park, up the slopes, 
on the platform, and even into royal car- 
riages, with most democratic equality of 
effect. The different companies and bat- 
talions, as they passed out of the railway 
stations, appeared in campaigning circum- 
stances. Many of them had named a 
commissariat corps. Some of the latter had 
made their way before the main body, and 
provided for their wants. Others con- 
veyed their hampers under the guardian- 
ship of the men who were to lighten them. 
“Quarters” had been named somewhere 
for each battalion; and Edinburgh was 
certainly in the possession of the military 
for one day of its long existence. Early 
in the forenoon, Calton Hill, where it was 
available, and the slopes of Arthur’s-seat 
to the summit, and the great standard, 
with the lion of Scotland flaming red 
from a pine tree, were well occupied. 
the day wore on they became densely 
crowded. The Fairy Knowe, simply 4 
great rock, resembling the Castle-hill and 
its ridge so much in miniature that it 
might have been its model, except that 
now it tapers down to an artificial sheet 
water, was most dangerously occupied; 
yet no harm came of the danger, although 
to the very edge of the precipice thi 
were rows of many-coloured fabrics, ui 





and the mountain with its crags and slopes 


plying the presence of cool female 














st, Anthony’s Chapel and all its circum- 
jacent rocks were occupied by the same 
classes of spectators; and it was evident 
that if the volunteers are brave, the ladies 
do not lack courage in climbing. By one 
gclock the scene on the hill was exceed- 
ingly nee ; and then the Mounted Fife- 
shire Volunteers came first in the field, 
beating in their mount any regiment in 
the service. They were followed by the 
Mid Lothian Artillery, and next by the 
Engineers Companies,—a remarkably fine 
of men in scarlet tunics, belonging 

to Glasgow and Edinburgh. A pause 
followed for nearly half an hour, and then 
from the three entrances employed— 
although a fourth, and the wider road, 
by the Queen’s drive from the south might 
have been used—a continuous current of 
riflemen flowed into the park. The offi- 
cers had their hour and their appointed 
lace fixed, and the time was admirably 

kept, although the route lay through 
choked streets, and narrow passes, in some 
instances. One Glasgow battalion, as if 
to try their capability, were ordered down 
the paces +: narrow and steep, along 
the Cowgate, narrow and level, and up 
Niddry-street, not much wider, and at an 
angle of—the Engineer Corps would need 
to say what that angle was. This exer- 
cise In street marching was unnecessary, 
and there have been seasons when young 
Ireland would have coveted the rifles in 
the defile of the Cowgate. Once there, 
however, the battalion should have been 
marched along the south back of the 
Canongate to the Park; but the route 
certainly gave the men some practice in 
formation and re-formation, in fours and 
twos, as circumstances and the pressure 
neeed They got through admirably, 
owever, and kept their time. These 
“res anguste” were unknown to the 
marchers on Hyde Park, but the Scotch 
volunteers te 4 their ground in shorter 
time than their English contemporaries, 
and ran up to nearly 22,000 men. With 
the 78th Regiment, the 13th Dragoons, 
and numbers of men from other regiments, 
and volunteers “ unattached,” there were 
26,000 armed men, or nearly, in the 
Queen’s Park. If the London Scotch 
and the London Irish helped to swell the 
numbers in Hyde Park, England repaid 
€ compliment from its northern counties 

to Edin urgh. The review was a great 
Success ; involving more volunteers by a 
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thousand, than its London precursor; and 
men “ fit for anything.” 

There were many points in the spec- 
tacle peculiarly impressive. Nothin 
more marked the changed time an 
thought than the fiercely Jacobite and 
tau Whig music of olden days that 
mingled harmoniously around Hol 
where, not so long ago—only at the last 
royal review in Queen’s-park, when 
Charles Stewart looked at his Highlan- 
ders between Falkirk and Preston ed 
“The Campbell’s are coming” and 
“ Bonnie Dundee” would have formed the 
war-blast of contending armies. 

Not so very long ago is it since another 
Queen had a French army defending 
Leith, and a Queen of England sent men 
from the northern counties to aid in re- 
covering the sate Length of time is 
comparative. Once Cumberland and Nor- 
thumberland belonged to Scotland; and 
one eager volunteer said—“ we have beaten 
London this time in number, and if they 
would only give us the two counties, 
throwing in Westmoreland, we would try 
it again.” The two counties, and per- 
haps Westmoreland, as respects this or- 
ganisation, are inclined to be annexed. 

As the Queen drove round the park the 
volunteers were silent, but it was curious 
to notice the swelling cheers rising from 
different portions of the hill, broken up 
as the spectators were, in distinct groups. 
The marching past was done well, and it 
was obvious that Glasgow especially had 
sent an army of only well-disciplined men. 
The march was rather closer than in Hyde- 
park, A thousand men more in number 
passed in something like ten minutes less 
of time. The march is past, and the men 
have taken their places, and as the even- 
ing sun shot his Satie through the smoke 
of the old city, on the long lines of steel, 
the bugle sounded the ne tat and the 
long range of deep battalions advanced 
like one abs and, at the — bidding, 
stopped like one machine. And then the 
cheers that rung from the green sward to 
the high peak, from three hundred thou- 
sand voices, may have startled the wild 
fowl on the Bass, and echoed from North 
Berwick Law. It was a s le not 
often to be repeated in one life. 

The two reviews are only the larger of 
many gatherings ; representative meetings 
that aie “wath ; pular, that have 
placed the country y in a stronger 
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position than it occupied in 1858, and 
many years before that date; that have 
their influence on political relations; that 
helped us probably to Napoleon’s letter to 
M. d’Persigny, to his pacific speech at 





Lyons, and to Persigny’s exposition of , 

e policy before the departmental meet. 
ing of the Loire, and enabled Viscount 
Palmerston to speak his mind before the 
prorogation of Parliament. 





MAMMON. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE AUSTRALIAN KEEPSAKE, 


Among the kings that rule the earth 
There’s one more mighty far 
Than all the rest, however great, 
In times of peace or war ; 
But where he holds his splendid court 
What heartless wretches meet! 
That crouch, like abject slaves of old, 
And kiss his cloven feet ; 

Each crying out “ Long live the king, 
Whose rule is wise and good ; 

We, in our hearts will worship him, 
And he shall be our God.” 


A motley crew thus congregate 
From earth’s remotest bounds, 

To pay their homage unto him 
They call the best of friends : 

With anxious hearts and eager souls 
They court the monarch’s eye; 

And vow within his cause to live, 
And in his service die. 

“‘ We'll give, O king, ourselves to thee, 
And all that we possess, 

If thou wilt deign to smile on us, 
And our devotion bless. 


“ We'll love thee better far than all 
The potentates of earth, 

And pledge our fealty unto thee, 
Unchanging, e’en till death ; 

Convinced that he who Joves thee most, 
And serveth thee the best, 

Thou, in thy wisdom wilt regard, 
And raise above the rest.” 

Thus do the selfish multitude 
Around him closely throng— 

Both rich and poor, both high and low, 
The aged and the young. 


The splendours of his palace are 
Most gorgeous to behold ; 

llis crown is made of diamonds bright, 
His throne of solid gold; 

The walls are built of stone and gems, 
Won from the earth and sea; 











And everything the eye can see 
Is rich as it can be ; 

While on his board the daintiest food, 
And choicest wines are spread ; 

So that his loyal subjects may 
Be sumptuously fed. 


And there he sits in regal state, 
Of bulk enormous size, 

With bloated, apoplectie face, 
And wild, besotted eyes ; 

And filling with his own right hand 
A beaker to the brim, 

He pledges them, and vows to help 
All those that follow him : 

“T’ll give to you” the arch fiend cries, 
“Of all that you behold— 

Gems rich and rare unlimited, 
And heaps of sterling gold. 


“ And in return for all the good 
I in your laps may cast, 

I only ask—small recompense— 
You'll serve me to the last. 

This bargain with my subjects made 
Must firm and binding be ; 

You shall be mine, and [’ll be thine, 
Through all eternity. 

Through evil and through good report, 
You close to me must cling ; 

And if your love’s as true as mine, 
You'll serve no other king.” 


As soon as he had speaking done, 
Joy filled the giddy throng, 

And everyone assembled there, 
Full quickly found a tongue— 

One mighty burst of wild applause, 
Shook Mammon in his seat ; 

Then all his votaries knelt them down, 
And worshipped at bis feet. 

Thus thousands of our fellow men, 
For gold their souls will sell; 

Far from the Christian’s narrow path, 
Posting the road to Hell. 
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MARA. 


CHAPTER LVI. 


[had been in close attendance on Mrs. St. 
Clair for a week, and had not seen much of Mr. 
Raleigh ; indeed, as he regained strength, he re- 
tarned to his old habits, shutting himself up in his 
stady, or wandering alone in his favourite haunts ; 
but to know he was under the same roof-tree was 

iness. A week without breathing the fresh 
sir was a long time to one accustomed to daily out- 
door exercise, and Mrs. St. Clair, taking that into 
consideration, gave me a distant errand of charity 
one bright autumn afternoon. 

The sun was still shining brightly, and the air 


- gas so refreshing and invigorating after the close 


stmosphere of a sick chamber, that it gave light- 
yess to my step, and buoyancy to my spirits. 
Well Park looked beautiful in the mellowed light, 
and I lingered to gaze upon the scene. _It is one 
of the stately homes of England, and proudly tow- 
ered above its tall ancestral trees. It was my 
home, and the dearest spot of earth tome. On 
my thoughts in the glad sunshine, never 
thinking of the clouds gathering fast overhead. 

Returning home I met Mr. Raleigh. The lite- 
ral real sky had become overcast, and although the 
sun still shone afar off, great drops of rain began 
to fall. We sought refuge in an old ruined abbey. 
Mr. Raleigh placed me comfortably in a sheltered 
nook, whence I watched the pelting shower as it 
cane pattering down amongst the ivy. He stood 
at a little distance, apparently watching the rack- 
ing clouds; suddeuly he shifted his position, and 
without being apparently aware of it, brought his 
eyes down on my face, with a sharp, uneasy sort 
of stare. At the moment, I was glad that he did 
not break the silence, which accorded well with the 
gloomy spot. There was a dreamy delight in 
having him there to shield and protect when angry 
clouds poured, and the pitiless blast raged and 
stormed; to have his presence to light up that 
gloomy, deserted place, and to be near him—that 
was ever the yearning desire of my heart. 

The pattering amongst the leaves became fainter, 
the sun struggled through the clouds, and then, 
asif he had nerved and braced himself to some 
great task, Mr. Raleigh bade me call in my wan- 
dering thoughts, and listen to something he had 
“on his mind to say.” 

The bantering tones did not altogether harmo- 
uze with the grave, almost mournful look that 
companied them, but the demon of distrust was 
asleep that day, and faith folded her white wings 
over a trusting heart. 

“Mara, I must leave Well Park to-morrow, 
tnd ere 1 go, there is something you must know, 
tomething you should have kuown sooner,” re- 
‘umed Mr. Raleigh after a short pause. 

A flattering speculative wonder as to what this 
Weighty secret might be, but still no fear, no sus- 
Pieiou of evil crossed my mind. 





“ Mara, tell me plainly; have you no faint per- 
ception of the state of matters ?” 

“ Indeed, sir, I know not to what you refer; I 
am no necromancer, but pray don’t tell me any- 
thing terrible in this dismal place; wait until we 
get out into the sunshine,’’ I pleaded, quite amazed 
that I had to overcome the diffidence I felt always 
in the presence of Mr. Raleigh. 

My new playfulness seemed to distress him, and 
I shrunk back into my habitual reserve ; neither 
did this please him. 

“ Nay, Mara, the longer I withold the truth 
from you, the more you will despise me in the end. 
It is better told, poor child, and it must be now, 
and here.” 7 

Some pecuniary loss, a change of fortune or of 

plans; perhaps a necessity to go abroad again 
shortly ; any one or all of these contingencies 
might involve the mighty secret. I almost hoped 
fickle fortune had played him false, that I might 
prove to him my devotion ; and, full of this bene- 
volent hope, I turned to him to hear what I more 
than anticipated. 
- He was very pale, and he leaned heavily against 
a crumbling portion of the ruin. I was all impa- 
tience now for the secret which it affected him so 
much to disclose, fondly believing I could kaow 
nothing that would mar my great happiness, or 
lessen my love for him. 

“T am a coward at heart, Mara,’’ said he, with 
a sickly attempt at asmile. ‘Aye, and some- 
thing more than a coward.” His looks made me 
tremble; but there is no fear in love. I drew 
near him, and, for the first time in my life, laid my 
hand upon his arm, entreating him to trust me 
now as hitherto, and I believe I said nothing could 
change me. 

‘‘ What nothing?’ said he; “ though I were 
to tell you that I had deceived you, and had led 
you to believe a lie ?”’ 

I looked fearlessly in his face. ‘You are but 
trying me,” said I, “ but pray let me into this 
wonderful secret, for I am a true daughter of Eve.” 
[ was blind, blind, wilfally blind. 


The lightning’s stroke bad been more merciful. 
It might have scathed and scorched the frail 
perishing body, but it would have let the spirit go 
free. The blow which love’s hand dealt was more 
cruel; it darkened the gloomy prison, and bound 
in heavier chains the captive beating its light wing 
against the iron bars of despair, 

He loved me; but my heart is turned to stone; 
the heat of life is frozen up, and its quickening 
pulses stand still. Mind and memory flee, bat 
consciousness remains. I do not seem to breathe, 
and yet I live. I am not mad,I am perfectly 
calm and collected; I know where I am, I: dis- 
tinctly hear the rain again pattering heavily among 
the leaves; and that raiv, as it comes scurrying 
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slant-ways across the moor, fascinates me. I can- 
not take my eyes away. I needs must watch it, 
safely housed, as I am from the storm. How it 
scares the silly sheep; making them huddle closer 
together! How it pelts the poor herdsboy, and 
sencs him scampering off for shelter! How it 
bows down the lofty branches of the tall trees, and 
drenches the wayside flowers! All this I note 
with a strange interest. But I have no feeling, no 
power to move or speak. I may have been con- 
verted into a stone statue, for any power I have 
to use the faculties I have given me. 

A shadow comes between me and the rain, a 
tall form cowers and kneels before me, and a voice 
low and pleading floats back upon my dulled senses 
like a strain of home music in a foreign land. 

Again, more distinct, more thrilling. “Tis but 
a whisper this time, but it reaches the frozen 
ueart, and stirs its quivering strings. 

I hear my name tenderly called ; I am not alone ; 
Mr. Raleigh is beside me. It is his voice I hear 
—he love’s me! His arm shelters me now and 
for ever from the rude, bitter blast. I am sad and 
very weary, and [lay my head upon that strong 
arm, and there I weep tears that save me from 
madness. 

He does not speak, and it is well ; the surcharged 
heart must relieve itself or burst—the reeling 
brain have time to recover the shock which has so 
nearly destroyed its fine balance. Tears, tears, 
blessed relief! I must have gone mad had I not 
wept. 

He spoke no word of comfort; he sought not 
to soothe the wild passion of the soul. He folded 
me closer in his arms, and suffered me to weep 
like a wayward child upon its mother’s breast. He 
loved me! Why that terrible agony—this wild 
sorrow wearing itself calm with much weeping? I 
could never be his! With much memory it came 
back—that bitter, bitter knowledge; and then I 
broke from his arms, and clung to the mouldering 
walls ; for there was no strength left in me. 

The blast had spent its fury, and the glad sun— 
shine returned to chase away all remembrance of 
the passing cloud. The mocking sunshine—it 
seemed to smile upon my misery; a thousand 
times rather would I have gone forth in the bitter, 
pelting, pitiless blast, than faced smiling nature 
rejoicing in her restored tranquillity with my 
clouded spirit and heavy heart. 

There was a magic in his voice still, and the old 
spell was yet upon me. I listened to his pas- 
sionate words of love, I roused myself to listen, 
and shook off the dull stupor that enthralled 
thought and mind. I had loved him through long 
weary wintry years; before God I had honoured 
this man, and made him the object of idolatry. I 
would not yield him up to another; my heart re- 
fused the sacrifice. Why was my life to be a con- 
stant abnegation of self? What was my sin, or 
the sin of my father’s house, that I was called upon 
to make such fearful expiation? Had I not suf.. 
fered enough already? My life had beena wintry 
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day, was it to close in gloom and darkness? yp) 
he loved me. Be of good cheer poor heart, he ig 
thine yet, and thine he shall be for ever, th 
another claim the right to walk by his side through 
life. 

I could never be his! He had said it; and now 
was I the tempter, seeking to secure my ow, 
happiness at the cost of his honour, It was, 
fearful struggle, a terrible conflict between gop. 
tending emotions. Love and pride—passion and 
principle—whilst sophistry urged her plausible 
arguments to defeat self-victory. 

I could never be his, he had said it. It was 
well he did, for human power is weak. ess, and jp 
the hour of temptation I might have chosen hap- 
piness at the cost of another’s misery, 

I rose up resolute and strong—the rock of » 
strength was pride. Another held him in thrall, 
to her he owed his allegiance, and honour held him 
to his plighted word. He had mocked me, witha lie 
deceived me ; he loved another, and I was rejected ; 
so whispered pride, and triumphed. 

To get rid of this vexing world, to slip quietly 
away and be forgotten—to sleep and be at peace 
—that was all my desire now, death my hope, 
the grave my quiet refuge from life and all ils 
thousand ills. But to live was my appointed lot, 
to “suffer and be strong;’’ was I not named to 
bitterness? By a stern necessity, Well Park 
must still be my home. I was bound in the 
trammells of servitude, and as a hireling must ac- 
complish my day. I could not refuse to fulfil the 
term of my engagement. It were a base return 
for the kindness of years, to leave Mrs. St. Clair 
unprovided with one to supply my place under 
present circumstances. Ob, to have been free— 
free to wander at will—to seek out some lone 
spot, where to hide my misery from prying eyes. 

Back to Well Park. There, surrounded by all 
that enhanced remembrance, to learn the hard 
lesson of forgetfulness. Mr. Raleigh was cruel, very 
cruel, 


CHAPTER LVITI. 


I must have dissembled well, for Mrs. St, Clair 
congratulated me on my improved looks; her keen 
glance was satisfied, she could not see beneath the 
smiling mask. She was better and more cheerful 
than she had been since Charlie’s death. “ Ihave 
been thinking of the past much to-day, Mara,” 
said she, ‘ and it appeared to me that we have been 
all this while mourning as those who have no 
hope.” No hope, my heart re-echoed. “ In this we 
have sinned, yielding an angry resignation dis- 
pleasing to the disposer of events; but He is 
merciful to forgive erring nature if we acknowledge 
our trepasses. Well Park has stood in the cloud 
of His displeasure, and a worse evil may come 
upon us, Mara; from this day we will mourn m@ 
more for our lost one.” 
“It is not easy to forget,” said I. 
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“J spoke not of forgetfulness, Mara,” said Mrs. 
gt. Clair. “Forget Charlie!” a wistful smile 
stole over her pale face. “ We may assume old 
ways, and yet bold him in our hearts. Sydney 

Well Park to-morrow, I believe. To-night 
ge shall all meet as when the boy was with us, 
sod you shall sing me the songs he liked best; 
Sydney is fond of music.” 

Mrs. St. Clair was a woman, she had a mother’s 
heart. She could show compassion and kindness 
ig all ; even to the thankless, she was gentle and 
forbearing. Why not unburden my heart -to her. 
She would not compel me to act a false part—to 
mask misery under the hollow mockery of mirth. 
The words were on my lips that would have re- 
vealed all; ere they were spoken, Mr. Raleigh 
stood by his mother’s side, and I had to leave on 
my various duties. 

in we met as in the old time, in the dusky 
dreamy twilight. Once more he stood beside me, 
turning the leaves of his favourite songs, his smile 
was the smile of old; he called me by my name, 
[ yielded to the spell, it was a wild mad joy that 
glittered in mine eyes and sent the blood coursing 
through my veins—a fearful joy—snatched from 
black despair, false and: delusive as the shining 
mirage in the desert, or the gloworm’s lamp in the 
wanderer’s path, I suppose I sang better than 
usual. Mrs. St. Clair suspended her needle to 
listen, Mr. Raleigh seemed more surprised than 
snything else, he muttered something about heart- 
lessness, and turned away disappointed, when I 
rattled through the gayest lightest lays 1 could lay 
my hands upon. 

Mrs. St. Clair folded past her work, and I rose 
from the piano; it was almost dark. He was 
leaning against the window sill, but wan and white 
he looked even in the moon’s sickly gleam. Had 
I pained him by a levity that was forced and 
unreal? Did he doubt if ever I had loved him ? 
The heart. yearned to go back to its idolatry and the 
shrine of its deepest devotion. He came forward to 
say good night. 

“Prayers first,’ interposed Mrs. St. Clair. 
The servants were summoned. When Mr. 
Raleigh was at Well Park, he read the evening 
lesson. There was no reason why he should not 
this night more than another, neither did he seem 
to think there was. I bowed my knee, but there 
was no worship in my heart. 1 could acknowledge 
God in His goodness, but when He visited me with 
chastisement, I hardened my heart. 

“Good night, Mara !” 

80 calm! so unmoved! so dispationate! and 
be leaving Well-Park on the morrow! It was 
better to part thus, when I could never be his. 
Myhand lay clasped in his, he drew me nearer 
him, and compelled me to meet his gaze, I strug- 
gled, but he held me fast. I was as nothing in his 
iron grasp. 

“Mara,’’ he said, “I could not make you mine 
vithout compromising my honour. I believed honour 

tto me than happiness ; 1 recant my error. 
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Mara; be dearer than all othersere for e ver- 
more.” 

Mr. Raleigh had a habit of playing with his 
watch guard when abstracted or thoughtful ; the 
gold clasps gittered in the moonlight, and as he 
worked the light elastic cord round his finger, a 
petit locket, carelessly appended, fell to the ground, 
It caught my eye, and I sprang forward and lifted 
it. A round ring of raven hair lay within it, glossy 
and shining. A quick sharp pang shot through my 
heart, as I asked whose is this ? The answer sealed 
my doom. 

“It was hers whom you have supplanted 
Mara.” 

I could never be his—the angel of our desti- 
nies had sworn it. 

The glittering love token lay before me; it 
flashed up like an accusing spirit ; I thought how I 
had been deceived, that tiny bauble stirred up 
jealousy and hatred, and I spoke bitterly, taunt- 
ingly, in my rage, of one who had done me no 
wrong. Mr. Raleigh would have acted a coward’s 
part had he allowed the innocent to be falsely 
aspersed. But it maddened me to hear him pro- 
tect and defend her, to whom honour bound him, 
and to whom he had plighted his word. I would 
not be soothed and cajoled, cheated as I had been ; 
wronged and cheated as I was, I would not yield 
neither forgive. 

Farewell! it was said, and he was gone—gone 
in bitterness, gone for ever. I held my breath to 
catch the echo of his departing footsteps ; all was 
still, and an horrible darkness crept over my soul. 
The moon withdrew her light, the stars went out 
and the dull heavy stupor of death seemed to creep 
slowly over my heart. The grey dawn awoke me 
where Mr. Raleigh had left me; the morning air blew 
chill and sharp, but the burning fire within soothed 
my heart. He was gone, lost to me for ever ; 
would I never see him more? Yes, I had resolved 
to see him yet again. We had parted coldly, 
parted never to meet again. I had hoped 
against hope, and now all was over, and we were 
strangers. He was to leave Well Park early. I 
crept into the conservatory ; there I should see 
him, perhaps he would take that path out—it was 
nearer, and sometimes he passed that way. The 
perfume of the flowers sickened me, and I crept 
under the thick shadow of an accacia tree, there 
to bide hiscoming. The heavy hours wore on, the 
servants were astir, but I was safe in my green 
hiding place; day brightened, what if I missed 
him? © The stable boy went by whistling. 
I heard Selina pawing the gravel, and 
Hector, the watch dog, barking a boisterous 
greeting. The scent of flowers came stronger, 
and a draught of air shook the broad leaves around 
me. I knew old Duncan, the gardener’s heavy 
step; he went his morning rounds amongst his 
flowers, and passed out again without a glance at 
the accacia tree. At the front door Mr. 
met him. He bade old Duncan a cheerful good 
morning, and directed his attention to a drooping 
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rose bush. I put aside the heavy branches that I 
might look upon him for the last time ; he lingered 
a few moments amongst the flowers, watching the 


saddling of his horse, impatiently beating the | 
tender leaves with his riding whip the while; when | 
his prancing steed was ready for him to mount, a | 


_ flowers, and sunshine. Charlie’s bird sang ly 
|asever. Mrs. St. Clair was not altered; her 

| was no feebler, though her tones were kinder 
| Winter’s cheek had its old bloom, and Mr. Rale; 
—but he belongs to the past—the bright, deceitfy 
| past, nevermore to be remembered. 


glowing smile was on his face, as if he were glad | 


to leave Well Park and its moody remembrances. 
He passed close by, and in his haste he partially 
dashed aside the cumbersome branches which 
sheltered me; but they closed more thickly around. 
I stretched out my arms. He was gone! 

I must have given Winter a terrible fright as I 
rushed ia bareheaded and damp with morning dew. 
She shut her Bible and rose to meet me, and, as I 
tottered forward, opened her arms, and tovk me to 
her heart. Some there are who say that oaly 
education refines and elevates human nature, and 
that only upon the porcelain of human ware is to 
be found the stamp of true nobi'ity. Ah, coarser 
clay, too, bears the Maker's stamp. Education 
gives polish, but nature dowers her favourites with 
heaven’s own gifts, though she cradles them ina 
hard resting-place, and sets them low in the social 
scale. The silent tear of rough affection speaks 
to the heart, when the elegantly worded whisper 
of condolence falis coldly on the ear. 


CHAPTER LVIII. 


For days a dull, aching headache oppressed me ; 
the slightest noise was distressing, and light was 


painful. One morning, in attempting to get up, 
a dizziness came over me, and the room spun 
round, and suddenly became darkened. I remem- 
bered no more, but Mrs. St. Clair told me, many 
weeks afterwards, that I had been suddenly taken 
ill, and that Winter had been sent for to nurse 
me. She said, when Dr. Wilcox pronounced me 
able, I should be sent to Max Mare. I was siin- 
ply acquiescent ; my ideas were confused, and I 
could not connect langour and debility with hap 
piness and trust. But the beclouded intellect 
gradually cleared; memory drew back the veil of 
forgetfulness, and revealed the reality which made 
all plain. I seemed to have gone to sleep with 
the romance of youth in my heart, and to have 
awaked with the practical sense and experience of 
age. The buoyancy of youth was gone; disap- 
pointment had chilled the heart, and it no longer 
beat responsive to hope. Grave wisdom sat in 
council where mad folly had ruled, aud showed 
the past an extravagant dream—a vain delusion— 
an error in judgment, demanding expiation and 
repentance. I had gone down to the dark river’s 
brink weary of life’s heavy load, and from the 
borders of the silent land I was driven back to 
acknowledge my sin, and to find mercy. I seemed 
to have lived a long lifetime ot experience and 
care since I lay down, I felt so old and changed. 
And yet everything was the same. Well Park 
had not lost its summer beauty of leaves, and 


CHAPTER LIX. 


Cousin Netue claimed Mrs, St. Clair’s promise 
and I was sent to Max Mare. I was glad, anj 
yet sorry, toleave Well Park; forI had a Strange 
presentiment that I would return no more. [I wa; 
eager to go, and yet loth to depart ; for Well Park 
was home, and a new life and an unknown pat} 
stretched beyond it. 

I was to start early, and Mrs. St. Ciair wouly 
have me to retire long before the usual hour. 
Immediately after prayers, she bade me good night, 
and, I suppose touched by my feebleness, kissed 
me. It was an unusual demonstration of affection, 
and strengthened the conviction that I was leaving 
Well Park for ever. I went to take a last look into 
Charlie’s room. All his things were unchanged, just 
as he had left them ; and it seemed hard to think 
“he was not there.” A little dust had gathered 
on his books, and bis couch was empty. A cold 
air, like the chill of death, swept through the rooms, 
In the silent night I wandered, like a pale 
ghost, through the familiar haunts of Well Park, 
and the wailing winds sighed Ichabod! Ichabod! 
I was to begin a new life on the morrow—to leave 
the ark of refuge, and to launch out rudderless on 
a troubled sea. Mara,—bitterness indeed was thy 
lot ! 

The morning broke cold and grey—the first day 
of my new life. I had done with the past ; I had 
awoke from its foolish dreams, and no lingering 
trace of its memories from henceforth must dwell 
in my heart. Surely not to live again only to self 
had I been brought back from the confines of the 
tomb. Iwas weakness, but I prayed for strength; 
the future was dark and gloomy, but the promise 
for that day was—“ Unto the upright there ariseth 
light in the darkness.” 

Mrs. St. Clair called me into her room before 
I left. She was cheerful, and seemed stronger— 
chatted pleasautly about my journey, gave me many 
kind messages to Cousin Nellie, and detained me 
until the last moment beside her. 

“It seems strange that you should be leaving 
Well Park on my birthday,” said Mrs. St. Clair; 
‘and yet, what difference should that make? Go, 
Mara, and forget past sufferings in the sunshine of 
Max Mare. Good bye, my dear!”’ 

Those cold grey eyes rested with a softer es- 
pression upon me. I stooped down, and kissed 
the jewélled hand—looked back a long, long, last 
lingering look, and the gates of Well Park closed 


upon me—for ever ! 
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CHAPTER LX. 
y Netire came bounding forward to meet 


peace WAS unfurled—and Captain Lester had re- 
tarned amongst the victorious. ‘There was joy and 
joicing on every hand. 

Mr. Scott’s consent was won, and the wedding 

tions were already commenced. Eleanor 
was fluttered and happy. Aunt Marion’s chidings 
st times disheartened the poor child, and when 
Miss Scott dwelt with severity on the extreme 
peartlessness and utter selfishness of the young 
e of the present day, poor Eleanor would 
shrink away like a guilty thing, with her bright 
fee Clouded, and such a look of misery depicted 
thereon, that even Miss Scott repented of her 
harshness, and was fain to retract her aspersion, 
sod acknowledge that the silly little thing had too 
much heart. 

Bleanor’s trosseau occupied Miss Scott’s chief 
attention. She had the ordering and managing of 
ererything ; but Miss Scott was fitted for action. 
Eleanor roamed about like a free, happy child ; the 
wedding preparations gave her no concernment, 
ad but for the untiring energy of Aunt Marion 
matters never would have been brought to a con- 
sammation in time. The little witch declared 


there was no hurry, and when Captain Lester, at | 


Aunt Marion’s suggestion, remonstrated, she play- 
fally assured him that Aunt Marion had left no- 
thing for her to do. Eleanor had duties which 
sve would not neglect for pleasure, and Captain 
Lester had added to these since his return to 
Rockville. It pleased him most to know that the 
chosen of his heart would co-operate with him in 
all his schemes for the welfare of his tenantry. 
Rockville had been neglected and mismanaged in 
bis father’s lifetime, and Capt. Lester found much 
to improve and reform on taking possession of the 
estate; but an indomitable will and unflagging 
energy might enable him to conquer difficulties 
and attain results of which a less persevering mind 
vould have despaired. 

Captain Lester did nothing by proxy. He did 
not entrust to the discretion and zeal of others 
that which he resolved upon carrying into effect. 
Whether it were a great enterprise he contemplated, 
ora trifling modification of existing arrangements 
it proposed, he would work out iis own plans un- 
assisted, and accomplish his purposes solely by 
tis own indefatigable perseverance. He had suc- 
teded in all he attempted, because he took the 
nght method of dealing with difficulties; he had 
converted by conviction, and convinced by incon- 
ttovertible proofs that were not to be withstood, and 
tndeared himself to all classes so that there was not 
max, woman, or child near Rockville who did not 

tand love him. Captain Lester seemed the 
teed genius of Rockville. A church and school were 
ringing up, with an institution here and a library 
te, for the moral and intellectual benefit of his 
“ciety. Comfortable dwellings for the hard- 
ing and industrious were to be reared by his 
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liberality. From the first moment when he had 


| set foot in Rockville he had determined on his 
me. The battle was fought—the white flag of 


course, and under burning skies he had promised, 
if he fell not, to carry out his purpose. 

Captain Lester came often to Max Mare. Mr. 
Scott rather seemed to stand in awe of his future 
son-in-law. He was a man of basiness, thoroughly 
practical, money-making, and not a little vain of 
his success in life, which he delighted to attribute 
to his own painstaking endeavours and prudent 
oversight. Captain Lester’s philanthropic princi- 
ples he approved, but “every man for himself” was 
his own motto; and he did not see why any indi- 
vidual’s well-being and happiness should be de- 
pendent upon the liberality of his wealthy neigh- 
bour. Every man had it in his power to be the 
architect of his own fortune, and Mr. Scott had 
proved that unassisted effort, through individual 
energy and industrious perseverance, could raise 
itself from obscurity and indigence to wealth and 
importance. Mr. Scott liked to boast of what he 
had accomplished in thirty years. He had no 
aristocratic pride ; he was not ashamed to tell the 
world that he had made his own position, and 
fought his way up-hill single-handed. 

Thus argued Mr. Scott; and sometimes it 
seemed as though he purposely pointed allusions 
at Captain J.ester. Mr. Scott seemed jealous of 
the young soldier’s popularity ; but the lover saw 
only good will. 

Merrily the preparations for the young bride’s 
departure went on. The bridal day drew near, 
and I must needs stay to see “ Cousin Nellie” wed. 
Mrs. St. Clair’s consent was easily obtained ;—the 
little witch hardly needed to plead “the last re- 
quest” of Eleanor Scott. 


Cousin Nellie was decked in her bridal robes ; 
the orange wreath was placed upon her brow, and 
a costly veil floated, like a gossamer cloud, around 
her. She stood in her transcendant beauty trem- 
bling and blushing as though it were indeed her 
bridal day, while Aunt Marion stept back and sur- 
veyed the result with the eye of a connoisseur ; 
but there was nothing to improve —neither fold 
to arrange nor blossom toalter. She was an em- 
bodiment of loveliness, replete with grace. I 
could have gazed upou her for ever; but a feeling 
of sadness came over me, and tears blinded my 
vision. Weakness is infectious; so Aunt Marion 
sobbed aloud, and Eleanor, startled and amazed, 
hastily flung off her marriage robes. Her maid 
folded them past ;—the bridal day was yet distant. 


a em 


CHAPTER LXL 
“You didn’t expect to meet me here, Miss 
Austin ?” 
“Good heavens !—Isaac Welsh at Max Mare ?” 
“ Remarkable coincidence !—Real pleasure to 
renew old friendship,” 


Was I dreaming? Ah! it was no shadowy 
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ghost that scared me! Mr. Isaac Welsh was a 
substantial concentration of humanity. But how 
came he to Max Mare? He explained. Mr. Scott 
old friend—business transactions—had renewed 
former acquaintance, and it had resulted in an in- 
vitation to Max Mare. I fervently hoped business 
would curtail Mr. 
dreaded his evil influence. 

To my horror, Mr. Welsh renewed his odious 


attentions openly, and when I repulsed him with | 


indignation, he laughed in my face in open defiance, 
and told me plainly he would not be again rejected. 
I would have claimed Mr. Scott’s protection; but 
a terrible inuendo, carelessly uttered in my hearing, 
and purposely intended for my ear, kept me in fear 
of the man. He seemed to be in possession of a 
weighty secret, which would bring desolation and 
ruin upon the innocent and unsuspecting. He 
had come purposely io Max Mare, he coolly in- 
formed me, to reconcile love or obtain revenge. 
Alas! he held a fatal talisman—a necromancer’s 
wand, a single stroke of which could work misery 
and ruin. It occurred to me that Isaac Welsh, 
thinking to cajole me into compliance with his 
wishes, and knowing that he possessed some facts 
connected with my early history which I had been 
left in ignorance of, exaggerated truth to suit his 
purposes. I wrote to Winter, begging her to keep 
nothing back of all she knew; and I managed to 
keep my hateful lover in abeyance until Winter’s 
letter came. 


There was no loop-hole of escape. Mr. Isaac 


Welsh had not strained truth, and he gave me to 
know that upon my resolution depended the hap- 
piness of two beings whom I loved as my life. He 
kept me in perpetual dread; for he was an occa- 
sional tippler, and over his wine dangerously com- 


I knew that 
Fleanor’s 


municative. He pressed his suit. 
there was no alternative, no rescue. 
marriage day was close at hand. 

One day he followed me into the conservatory. 
There was to be a large dinner party at Max Mare 
that evening, and I wanted flowers for Eleanor to 
wear. My evil spirit possessed me, and I haughtily 
repulsed him. He had sought me, to know my 
decision. Unfortunately, I was not in the mood 
to receive Mr. Isaac Welsh’s love speeches with 
complacency. He rudely pushed his old claims, 
and I met them in the spirit of defiance. He 
turned upon me a look of deadly hate, that made 
me cower and quail; but I would not yield. He 
menaced me with instant discovery ;—I heard 
approaching footsteps, and fled. 

Fearful that he might put his terrible threat 
into execution, | sought an opportunity of con- 
ciliating my offended lover; but no opportunity 
was granted. He kept aloof; but I knew I should 
meet him in the evening. 





Isaac Welsh’s visit—for I | 
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CHAPTER LXU. 

CapTaIn LestER was amongst the early arrivals, 
Mr.Scott seemed proud of hisdaughiter’s bridegroom 
and resolved to do honour to bis future son-in-lay 
before his guests, most of whom were known to 
Captain Lester. Mr. Welsh, however, was 4 
stranger, and I noticed that Captain Lester seemed 
slightly annoyed at his repeated attempts to esta. 
blish acquaintance, although he was too wel.-bred 
to resent this familiarity openly at that time, | 
endeavoured to make amends for my former cold. 
ness and attract Mr. Welsh from Captain Lester: 
but I had ceased to charm. Captain Lester had 
fascinated. That was nothing new; and yet | 
trembled. Mr. Isaac Welsh sat late over his wine. 
Captain Lester followed the ladies almost imme. 
diately, and I was inexpressibly relieved. Eleanor 
was unusually gay that evening. She dauced about 
like a spirit of light, all sunshine and gladness, 
She was dressed all in white, and Miss Scott said, 
she reminded her of a water spirit she had read of 
—one Undine—and all agreed Eleanor should be 
named anew; but Captain Lester was content 
with his bride of earth. 

They were waltzing together when a noisy group 
drowned the music and stopped the dancers, Mr. 
Scott, flushed with wine, and seemingly much ex- 
cited, was foremost. He walked straight up to 
Captain Lester, dragging Mr. Isaac Welsh along 
with him. 

“‘ Captain Lester,’” said he, in a lond, firm voice, 
“this gentleman has thought fit to propagate a 
piece of infamous scandal concerning you at my 
table; you are here to vindicate your own rights, 
and to demand the satisfaction of a gentleman.” 

It was the general impression that Mr. Scott 
had indulged rather freely ; but he was not addicted 
to intemperance, and his present excitement seemed 
rather the result of ill-natured indignation than the 
impetus of wine. There was a death-like silence, 
and Eleanor stood transfixed—a marble statue. 

With dignified calmness Captain Lester turned 
to Mr. Isaac Welsh, who stood gazing about him 
in a bewildered manner. 

‘Some other place,” he muttered, in answer to 
Captain Lester’s questioning look. 

“No, sir,” interrupted Mr. Scott; “ you thought 
fit openly to asperse a gentleman whose intended 
relationship to my daughter is no secret; that 
gentleman happens to be my guest at preseut, and 
no guest of mine, sir, shall be insulted with im- 
punity.”” 

This rather rambling speech of Mr. Scott’s did 
not tend to elucidate the mystery, or to explain 
the affront done to Captain Lester. The latter 
gentleman alone seemed unmoved. His tall com- 
manding figure towered above his insignificant 
calumniator, and, as if he thought it beneath his 
dignity to inquire into the nature of the impula- 
tion levelled against him by one so greatly lus 
inferior, he begged that the peace of Max Mare 
might not be disturbed by so contemptible a caus, 


‘It was just what might have been expected 0 
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his courage with a few extra bumpers, was resolved 
on instant satisfaction. 

“You are mighty cool, Captain Lester,’’ said 
he, doggedly, ‘‘ but, by heaven! if any one tried to 
slander my dead parents, I would make him prove 
his words, or take the consequences where he 
stood !"° 

Captain Lester’s hand involuntarily closed, as if 
he meant to inflict its weight on Mr. Welsh. 

“Softly,” interposed Mr. Scott—*“ the verdict 
before the sentence. It’s small satisfaction to stop 
g man’s month without chance of confession.’’ 

Turning with quiet dignity to Mr. Welsh, Capt. 
Lester requested his company in the library. 

“Settle your difference where you please, gen- 
tlemen,” said Mr. Scott, “ but before you go, for 
the satisfaction of those concerned, let Mr. Welsh 
recant his vile insinuation, or prove Captain Lester 
a—a—bastard, if he can.” 

Miss Scott was removed hysterically-disposed ; 
the ladies followed, unti! only Eleanor and myself 
were left. I could not move, nor withdraw my 
eyes from Captain Lester’s face. The proud blood 
mounted tc his forehead. He stood for an instant 
stunned ; then, as with a sudden impulse, steruly 
demanded an instant apology from Mr. Scott. 

Eleanor sprang forward, and caught her father’s 
arm. 

“ Don’t quarrel with papa, Arthur,”’ she pleaded. 

“What? you here, Nell?” said: her father. 
“Go, pretty one, and when the business in hand 
is settled, we shall drink a flowing bumper to the 
fature happiness of Captain Lester and his fair 
bride.” | 

“Father—it is unlike you to listen to vulgar 
scandal,” said Eleanor; ‘‘ Captain Lester—it is 
beneath your dignity to notice the aspersions of a 
stranger,” 

“Not so fast, young lady,” interposed Mr. 
Isaac Welsh, suddenly finding his voice. ‘ My 
business is‘certainly not bravado, and I don’t go 
with a clanking sword at my side; but I don't 
usurp the lawful privileges of another man. My 
name’s Isaac Welsh—that’s no lie; and my father 
don’t need to rise out of the grave to prove it.” 

“Come, now, Welsh; don’t treat us to any 
more of your damning hints,’’ interrupted Mr. 
Scott; “let us heave plain speaking, sir, Either 
make good your insinuations respecting Captain 
Lester, or make what apology the Captain de- 
mauds,”’ 

“As Captain Lester observes,” commenced Mr. 
Isaac Welsh, with his habitual smirk— 

“Don’t quote me, sir,” interposed Captain 
Lester; “and what you have to say about me, 
say quickly.” 

Mr. Isaac Welsh’s fortitude rather gave way as 
he encountered young Lester's wrathful eye. He 
had evidently mistaken his man. Hitherto he had 
only met him in bis character of lover to fair 
Eleanor Scott; but now, there was that in the 
dark eye bent upon him that blanched his cheek, 


Captain Lester; but Mr. Scott, who had fortified | and made him repent his rashness. He had no 








choice left, however. Either he must retract his 

assertions, and make himself a liar, at the mercy 
of the man he had outraged, or prove, beyond 
question, a fact which never seemed to have ex- 
isted—so far as Captain Lester knew. 

I feared to move or speak; and yet, when I 
saw the confident smirk with which my hateful 
lover prepared to answer Captain Lester, I resolved 
to make a desperate effort to silence him. Too 
late! Captain Lester stood between us, and with 
fearful distinctness I heard Welsh say— 

‘*Captain Lester—you have no more legitimate 
claim upon your honcurable father’s lands than 
that young lady standing near vour bride.”’ 

Every eye was turned upon me, but I was 
powerless to speak or move. Captain Lester 
evidently doubted the speaker's sanity, but I knew 
these were the words of soberness and truth. I 
was Captain Lester’s sister. Mr, Scott seemed 
to regret that he had noticed his half-tipsy guest's 
insinuation. The group of gentlemen gathered 
around Captain Lester suddenly dispersed. Dis- 
concerted, though not convinced, Eleanor clung to 
her father, and hid her face on his shoulder. 
(Would she forsake ler lover ?) 

Proof was loudly demanded. Mr. Isaac Welsh 
was prepared. He sobered under the searching 
glances around him; his coolness returned, and 
he gave a clear narrative to show that Captain 
Lester was an illegitimate son, and the sister of 
Mara Arthur Austin. 

Captain Lester’s firmness never forsook him. 
When Mr. Isaac Welsh had done speaking, he 
confronted him so closely that the informant in- 
stinctively drew back. 

“Who you are, I know not,” said he; “you 
presume to know facts which the dead only can 
disprove ; but if there be a link of the chain by 
which you connect events wanting—if an iota of 
what you pretend to prove turns out false, you 
shall answer severely for this calumny. Upon 
your own head be the consequences.” 

The tone and bearing of the speaker convineed 
everyone that this was no idle threat ; all felt that 
Isaac Welsh was a man in danger, unless researcli 
confirmed his statements. 

“None here have any doubt of Captain Lester's 
legitimacy,” said a gentleman standing near Mr. 
Scott. 

‘“Of course not,’’ replied Mr. Scott; “and if 
there exists a suspicion, Captain Lester doubtless 
can produce incontestible proofs of his lawful son- 
ship to the late Honourable Arthur Lester. The 
marriage day will not be delayed in producing 
evidence.” 

Eleanor raised her head when her father spoke ; 
she listened attentively, and when he finished, she 
went up to Captain Lester with a smile of perfect 
assurance. | 

“Whatever happens,” she murmured, “ my 
place shail be by your side, dear Arthur.” 

Mr. Isaac Welsh slunk away, and Mr. Scott’s 
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guests, one by one, dropped off, until Captain 
Lester only was left. 

“ Will you come to-morrow, Arthur?” Eleanor 
asked. 

“ Not to-morrow, nor the next day, dearest. I 
may have to go to London.” 

“Cannot your business wait until—’’ She 
blushed. 

‘“‘T fear not,’’ said Captain Lester, smiling down 
upon his timid young bride. ‘‘ Your father, as a 
man of business, Eleanor, will like all preliminaries 
settled before marvriage.”’ 

“This affair of to-night has nothing to do with 
your intended journey, has it, Arthur ?’’ 

‘ Whiat about it, love ?”’ 

‘* Because, you know, it can make no difference 
whether—”’ 

‘Mara be Captain Lester’s sister or no—eh, 
love of mine? So fair a bride and such a charm- 
ing sister were too rich a boon for one poor 
mortal,” said Captain Lester, gaiiy. 


CHAPTER LXIII. 


Captain Lester did not come again to Max 
Mare until the night before the bridal. He went 
straight to the library, and was closeted with Mr. 
Scott for hours. Eleanor watched and listened for 
Captain Lester’s step in vain. At length she was 
sent for. She trembled so violently that I had to 
support her, The library door was half open, and 
Mr. Scott, catching a glimpse of me as I parted 
with Eleanor, beckoned me within. 

“Stay with Eleanor, Miss Austin,’’ said he; 
“vou seem to be mixed up with this business, 
She would be the better of some of your firmness, 
however.” 

Eleanor walked straight to Captain Lester’s 
side. There was no hesitation; she who a few 
moments before had trembled so violently now 
stood with erect form, and bent an inquiring glance 
upon her father. 

He hemmed once or twice, and finally requested 
Captain Lester to speak to his daughter, 

I would have withdrawn, but a beseeching glance 
from Eleanor detained me. 

Very gently Captain Lester explained that it 
was expedient, for certain reasons, that their mar- 
riage should be delayed. 

**Do you wish it, Captain Lester?” asked 
Eleanor. 

“ Your father thinks it is better so, dearest.’’ 

“For a time,” put in Mr. Scott. 

“‘ What conditions render this change of purpose 
expedient ?’’ asked Eleanor. 

“The fact is, Nellic,”’ began Mr. Scott, clearing 
his throat, “Captain Lester desires—I mean, we 
think it better that all doubts or mystery on any 
poiut whatever, should be cleared up before enter- 
ing upon a new life, or forming new relationships. 
Do you understand, my dear ?” 


_a passport to distinction. 





“ Not very clearly, papa.’’ 

“Captain Lester finds some obstacles in the 
way, that hinder his proofs of legitimacy from 
being established for a period.” 

“Why should our marriage be delayed on that 
account, papa ?”’ 

“ For obvious reasons, Nellie.” 

“T should like to know them.” 

“JT don’t choose that my daughter should 
marry a—” 

She sprang forward, and laid her hand upon him, 

“Tlear me, papa. I am Captain Lester's; you 
gave me to him, and I shall never be another’s.”’ 

She went back to Captain Lester’s side. 

Mr. Scott was astounded. From a timid, cling- 
ing, shrinking child, Eleanor was suddenly trans. 
formed into a spirited and resolute woman, firmly 
asserting her own will. She would not, at her 
father’s command, aunul her engagement to Capt, 
Lester ; argument and entreaty were alike vain. 

“This is your doing, Captain Lester,” said Mr, 
Scott, angrily. ‘‘ My daughter, until this moment, 
never opposed her father’s lightest wish.” 

“ Were my duty not divided, I would obey you 
still, papa.” 

“You have picked up a few of your lover’s fine- 
sounding phrases, Nell; but they won’t go down 
with me, my girl. I’m rough spoken, but I’m an 
honest nan, and I understand honourab'e dealing 
best.”’ 

Captain Lester’s cheek crimsoned, but he turned 
to Eleanor. 

“My love, this painful interview were best 
ended. I had hoped to call you mine to-morrow, 
Eleanor, but a stronger will than ours determines 
man’s purposes. Be patient, dear one, and have 
faith in the fature.” 

« Lester—you will never give me up ?” 

‘* All will come right in the end, Eleanor ; then 
shall I claim my bride.”’ 

Mr. Scott was softened. 


“ Captain Lester,” 
said he, “I wish it to be understood that I bear 


you no personal ill-will. I have always found you 
a true gentleman, and to no one would I more 
readily entrust my daughter’s happiness. Eleanor 
is yours when you return to claim her, Arthur 
Lester, beyond the slanderer’s power to question.” 

“You set much value on a name, sir,” said 
Captain Lester. 

‘Yes; a good name is better than riches to 
men of business, sir; it’s a chart to respectability, 
I wouldn’t give my 
unsullied name, though it came of a plain stock, 
for all the titles of royalty.” 

‘‘Would not Captain Lester, by any other name, 
be received into your favour, papa f’’ asked Eleanor. 
“It is the man you honour.”’ 

Mr. Scott darted a keen glance at Captain Les- 
ter, then at his daughter. 

“You are bewitched, Nellie, and don't know 
what you are talking about ; but that neither of 
you may mistake, I give you once for all to under- 
stand, that he is a scoundrel who would offer a2 
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innocent girl a less honourable name than the one 
she bears.” 

Eleanor had stepped between her father and her 
lover—for at the word scoundre! Captain Lester's 
self-command seemed for a moment to forsake him. 
The daughter’s love eloquently pleaded for the fa- 
ther, and Lester was pacified. 

« Farewell, Eleanor! When we meet again it 
will be to part no more. Have faith in the future, 
love; all will come right in the end.” 


He was gone ! 


—-——- 


CHAPTER LXIV. 


As she lay cold and motionless, the blood trickling 
down her pale face, the father was touched—his 
eyes glistened. 

"« Poor girl!” said he; “ God knows I would 
not willingly vex that loving little heart! Ah! 
why do not men weigh consequences! The ini- 
quity of the fathers is visited upon the children, to 
the third and fourth generation. Better die now, 
Eleanor, than Jive to curse an illegitimate birth- 
right.”” 

“She seemed dead. Her head had struck a pillar 
in falling, and for hours she continued insensible. 
When consciousness returned, she looked inqui- 
ringly from one face to another, and passed her 
hand dreamily across her forehead, as if to collect 
her wandering senses. Suddenly she started up. 

“Ts Captain Lester with papa? Ch, no, no— 
I remember it all now; he is gone, and [ shall 
never see him more.” : 

It was the wail of a broken heart. She re~ 
lapsed into insensibility, and the watchers wept 
through that long, dark night. The lamp died 
out; Miss Scott, overcome with grief and slumber, 
dozed in her arm chair, and, impatient for the 
dawn, I sat measuring time by the great clock in 
the hall. In the stillness, every stroke of the 
pendulum reverberated with painful distinctness. 
As I listened, I thought I heard the tramp of a 
horse’s feet. Creeping softly to the window, I 
drew up the curtain. The first streaks of light 
vere lacing the severing clouds in the east. 

The grey-eyed morn smiles on the frowning night, 

And darkness, like a drunkard, reels 

From forth day’s pathway. 

A startled bird flew back to its nest. There was a 
kap and a bound, and in the spreading dawn a 
nderless horse returned to Max Mare. My heart 
beat louder than the hall clock. I let fall the 
curtain, and went back to Eleanor’s couch. Her 

was raised in a listening attitude, aud her 
straining eyes were bent on the window. 

“Has Captain Lester returned, Mara? J 
thought I heard Corsair, but I suppose I have been 

ing.” 

The blue eyes closed again wearily, and a tear 
“oe from under their long silken fringes. 

It is no dream—it is Corsair ; but where is 


Captain Lester ? 
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CHAPTER LXV. 
A tetrer for me. I know that hand-writing, but 
my heart does not leap up as it once did. The 
spell is broken. 

It is a matter-of-fact, business letter. I did 
not expect Mr. Raleigh would write me, and sine 
cerely regret the circumstance that rendered it 
necessary. Mrs. St. Clair is dead. She died as 
my grandmother died—suddenly ; but unattended 
and alone. Mr. Raleigh does not enter into par- 
ticulars; so I know not if he was at Well Park 
when his mother died. He evidently thinks I 
have no longer any interest in what relates to 
Well Park. It is a cold, brief, practical letter, 
beginning “dear friend”—a form of address | 
dislike. I care not to give it a second reading, 
aud toss it aside to resume my watch by Eleanor’s 
bed. 

Eleanor is asleep ; I will answer Mr. Raleigh’s 
letter now. It relates chiefly to business matters, 
and I know this much of business—that it de- 
mands promptitude. 

I Jay that cold, concise letter before me, and 
determine to imitate it in my reply. I believe I 
succeed. It is a fair transcript. In the postseript 
I direct my things to be sent to Max Mare. The 
letter is sealed and addressed—my last letter to 
Sydney Raleigh. 


CHAPTER LXVI. 


Ir is a day all sunshine. The sky is blue and 
cloudless—a day of peace and beauty. 

Eleauor’s marriage day !—and everything is 
ready. The bridal robes are laid out: but tears 
are drenching the white blossoms, aud the long, 
trailing veil reminds one of a shroud. Where are 
the bridesmaids ? Where lingers the bride? | 
hear no sounds of revelry—uno rej icing as befits 
the day! ‘The sun has reached his meridian splen- 
dour; there is a glory around Rockville; I see 
the glittering domes towering in the distance. 
There is sunshine on the leaves, sunshine on the 
flowers, sunshine in many hearts ;—but darkness 
and sorrow in ours. 

Eleanor’s marriage day! It has passed in 
silence and sorrow. The wedding guests have 
forgotten the day—-so says the weeping bride. 
But she is watching for Lester; she kuows he will 
come. 

The sun is down, and cloudy night draws closer 
her curtains; but she still keeps watch, and 
listens. 

“The hour is past, Mara, the day is gone; but 
I know he will come!” 

’ Who shall tell her of a riderless horse at early 
dawn, and a dead lord coffined in Rockville ? 


CHAPTER LXVIL. 
Cartain Luster was laid in the grave of his 
fathers. No proof of his legitimate right to sleep 
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there was sought for or required. ‘There was a 
slight mystery connected with his death. An 
early worker in the fields had seen s horseman 
dashing along at a fearful speed across the moor. 
He clambered a height to watch the daring rider. 
There was a desperate leap—a fearful plunge —and 








horse and a dead master. 
Captain Lester was a skilful horseman ; Corsair 
was a thorough-bred, and his master’s chief fa- 







have been fatal to his owner! But what could 
have taken Captain Lester abroad at that bour ? 
What meant such fearful haste? All was well at 
Max Mare, and his groom was not at Rockville ; 
so that none guessed the true explanation of that 
morning’s ride to death—a villain’s revenge, a 
father’s reproach, and a wounded spirit. Stung 
by the insults heaped upon him, Captain Lester 
mounted his horse, and left Max Mare. ‘There 
was @ crimson spot on his cheek, and an unnatural 
glitter in his eye. Reckless and uncaring, he 
would give Corsair the rein, and the high-spirited 
animal, nearing Rockville, dashed along at its 
topmost speed, stumbled, and threw its master. 
Such was the general belief, as death was instan- 
taneous. But why did Corsair return to Max 
Mare ? Why did he not keep his way homewards ? 
There is a mystery in horses, too. 

The heir next of kin was a distant relative—a 
clergyman, believed to have gone abroad as a mis- 
siouary some years ago. He was recalled, and 
came to Max Mare—a ministering servant. This 
new proprietor who came into the cloud that lay 
over Rockville, was Mr. Durward. 









































CHAPTER LXVIII. 
Evex her sad watch keeping—at earliest dawn, 
and through the hours of the night—with strain- 
ing eyes that never closed, and patience that never 
wearied. Oh! it was pitiful! most pitiful! 

“I know he will come—not yet, not yet, but I 
know he will come!”’ 

Nothing would divert her from the window. 
She grew weaker, and the couch was wheeled into 
her favourite corner, from whence Rockville was 
plainly distinguishable. It was strange she never 
slept. She would lay silent for hours ; but the 
white lids never drooped over the wandering eyes. 

She was very gentle, and, apprehensive of giving 
trouble, would keep her lonely watch without dis- 
turbing others. When she caught a glimpse of 
pale, tearful faces, she would smilivgly chide, say- 
ing— Have faith in the future—he will come!” 
When her father came, she would eagerly question 
him. ‘ Have you heard, papa? Not yet? It 
seems a long, long time—does it not? But I 
know he will come!” 

Change—it was the last remedy. They took 
her from place to place—to sunny France—to 

music Italy—to many far-off lands—hoping that 











vourite. Ales! that his first false leap should | 
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distance and time would bury old memorics, and 
bring back joy and peace. But ’neatir cloudless 
skies she kept her lone watch—through the cloud. 
less day, by the starry night, she listened, ang 
watched, and waited. When the dew lay on the 
flowers, and the vesper bell died faintly on the 


when the cloud of dust swept pas‘, a riderless | ear, she prayed, and hoped, and believed—« He 


wil come! I know Lester will come!” 


CHAPTER LXIX. 


Aut is at last made plain—the mystery hanging 
over my birth is cleared up. J am Capt. Lester’s 
sister, and daughter of the late Arthur Erle Lester, 
Mr. Durward has taken great pains to prove that 
fact; also, that according to the laws of Scotland 
my mother was a wife. Oh! if Arthur bad lived 
to be my brother—to believe in me as a sister !— 
which it may be that he never did, but may have 
died scorning me as a tool in his trial. 

Mr. Durward disclaims his right to Rockville, 
aud I um installed therein. He is still the kind 
friend of old, and changing years have touched 
lim lightly. His face is bronzed, his hair a shade 
lighter; but he is not changed in aught else. He 
las made up his mind to go abroad again. I hear 
this with a strange sinking of the heart. Iam 
less self-dependent now. My star of strength has 
failed me—I have no faith in the future. It is 
cheerless and lonely ungilded by love’s rays. My 
heart is empty—emptied of its former idols; and 
I despised a true friend who is lost to me for ever. 
Mr. Durward is anxious to leave England; he 
comes to Rockville to morrow for the last time. 
To suffer and be strong—that is my appointed lot. 
He is going—my comforter my fricud. I must 
meet him with a smile, and catch the tone of his 
lightly-spoken farewell. I know how he will look 
—I remember the last parting long ago. Iam 
changed since then, but he knows it not. 





CHAPTER LXX. 


Mr. Isaac Wetsu disappeared suddenly from Max 
Mare, and has not been heard of since; as his 
business transactions with Mr. Scott turned out 
unsatisfactory, probably the dread of exposure 
hastened Mr. Welsh’s departure. Miss Scott was 
the only one who seemed to regret his sudden 
migration. His plausible manners and insinuating 
address had been rather successful in winning ber 
favour. Miss Scott found Mr. Isaac Welsh s 
sympathetic friend—one who took an interest i 
trials which had blighted youth, and crushed 4 
spirit once buoyant and gay. As Miss Scott had 
a snug little fortune at her own disposal, it is har 
to say what might have resulted in a well-directed 
sympathy. Miss Scott certainly took a mild view 
of Mr. Welsh’s delinquencies, until she 

his ungallant flight, when a little change ee 
expedient to ward off a rervous attack. Kecen 














events, however, had doubtless contributed in no 
small degree to depress the poor lady, and as Mr. 
Isasc Welsh was never afterwards mentioned by 
Miss Scott, it is probable that his true character 
had been revealed to her. 

Miss Scott obtained a piece of news which she 
hoped would interest Eleanor—Mr. Raleigh was 
shortly to be married to a lady with whom he had 
been engaged for many years,—a distant relative 
of his own. Miss Scott had met this lady, who 
was still beautiful, although past her youthful 
prime,—cold, haughty, and supercillious to a 
fault, Miss Scott said. The bride elect had not 
impressed Marion favourably, that was evident. 
I recalled the portrait in the unused room at Well 
Park—the cold mocking face smiling at my misery. 
For an instant I lifted the veil to glance once 
more upon the past. It was a blank! I needed 
faith in the future. 





CHAPTER LXXLI. 
“Ar Fentril Heuse, on the 20th inst., Colin Car- 





stairs, Esq., to Fanny, daughter of Robert Riddle, 
isq.,” &e., &e. 

Mis. Riddle’s generalship or man’s inconstancy 
—which had won, 1 wondered? The “ angel girl” 
of Colin’s early affections has been soon forgotten. 

Wiuter has been to Seacot. Rose Cottage is 
shut up; Tom Breeze is married—anotler proof 
of man’s inconstancy. Mrs. Breeze, now a widow, | 
has gone to visit her new daughter in London. | 
Winter says she is greatly taken with the bride. | 
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I have just parted with Mr. Durward. I meant 
to have shut myself up and indulged in the luxury 
of a good cry; but Winter is sitting at her window, 
and although I passed by, and nodded to her, she 
takes no notice. She is in a brown study, looking 
rather cross ; but I venture in, notwithstanding. 

“Of what are you thinking, Winter ?”’ 

“TI ain’t thinking, Miss May; !’m trying to 
look forward, but my eyes are failing—I can’t see 
nought plain.’’ 

‘Shall I read your fortune, Winter ?” 

“Miss May—lI ain’t in a mood for such witchery. 
Things don’t happen as they ought.” 

“ Have you seen Mr. Durward, Winter ?”’ 

“No; but he’s gone, I reckon. It don’t make 
no odds, however.” 

Winter was hurt; she had put on her best 
cap to take farewell of him. 

“ Mr. Durward is not going abroad, Winter.” 

“And he won’t come no more to Rockville, 
Miss May, I s’pose, either ?”’ 

“ Why, you see, Wiuter, Captain Lester’s plans 
must be carried out, and 1 cannot well accomplish 
them. I find, if he had lived, many improvements 
would have been made upon Rockville ; so I have 
made his papers over to Mr. Durward, and—’’ 

** Mayhap we shall have a wedding at Rockville, 
Miss May.”’ 

“ Hear me out, Winter.”’ 

“ That’s the end on’t, Miss May, and there ain’t 
no more to be said.”’ 





SYRIA. 


Tue recent atrocities practised in Syria have done 
more than the most powerful associations, the most 
eloquent writing, or our interests, to bring that 
country under notice. The Bible has spoken to 
man for centuries, without awakening for its scenery 
the interest which has been excited by the Druses, 
Maronites, and Moslems. Syria is a beautiful 
land, for the great mountain ranges of Lebanon 
aud Hermon raise their many peaks thousands of 
feet above the level of the sea; aud their sides 
are dotted with villages, where man, driven from 
the plains by the scorching heat, seeks a cool and 
refreshing atmosphere. 

People of many creeds and countries meet in 
Syria. Warfare has for nigh forty centuries 
marred the friendship of its settlers. Sometimes 
religion has been the pretext, sometimes disputed 
lerritory lias been the cause. At one period in | 





recent history the tyranny of the Greek church 
became oppressive. That was resisted principally 
by the Druses, when they sought aa alliance with | 
the English as a counterbalance to the influential | 
party of either the Greek Christians, supported by 


| Russia, or the Maronites, then in alliance with 


France. 

We have heard much of the Druses lately, but 
not one person out of ten probably knows any- 
thing more about them than that they have mur- 
dered Christians by scores, and will murder them 
by scores again if they only get the chance of 
doing so. 

Now, these Druses are a singular people, sup- 
posed by some to be the descendants of the 
Crusaders, and to have received or inherited from 
them the first principles of Christianity, on which 
has since been engrafted a very strong branch of 
Moslemism, with a scarcely weaker shoot of Pagan- 
ism. ‘There are mysteries and mummeries in their 
religion, Like the Druids of old, they have 
priests, or akals, as they are called, who live apart 
from the laity in secluded places, termed chalwets. 
None but the high pries!s, or those most intimately 
acquainted with the “ mysteries of the religion,” 
are admitted into the chalwets, which are gene- 
rally situated on the summit of a hill, and consist 
of small, neatly built houses, where the priests 
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460 BEYROUT. 


dwell. The Druseslive in the southern part of the 
Lebanon, and are governed by their own emirs or 
princes. They are the sworn enemies of the Maro- 
nites, who are found on tie northern side of the 
Lebanon. The Druses are a deceitful race— 
cunning and chicanery are virtues among them. 
They are, however, hospitable to strangers, and 
consider themselves in alliance with those with 
whom they eat salt. The Druse village of Abeyh 
stands at a height of 2,500 feet. Missionary 
schools have been established there for many years, 
and the Gospel has been preached both in Arabic 
and English. 

Beirut, or Beyrout, is a close, unwholesome 
town on the coast, the houses crowded and dirty. 
From the neighbouring hills it has a beautiful ap- 
pearance, for the blue waters of the Mediterranean 
bound it on one side, while the grand Lebanon 
chain shuts it in on the other. 

Tradition says that Beiriit owes its prosperity 
to a prince of the Druses—the Emir Fachr-ed- 
Din. This potentate resided there, and endea- 
voured to increase the opulence of the city, 
building houses, laying out gardens, and exerting 
his personal influence to induce the inhabitants of 
other lands to trade with those of Beiriit. His 
efforts were successful—the city flourished. Its 
situation was favourable to exportation: thus the 
products of Damascus and the Lebanon were car- 
ried to Beiriit for transmission to foreign countries. 
English, French, Spaniards, and Turks, al! flocked 
to Beirtit to carry on the profitable trade in silk. 
And the Christians have carried out the work the 
Druse priuce began, for in 1851 the population 
amounted to 40,000 souls. But during the hot 
season the tremendous heat of the city drives the 
majority of the inbabitauts to the villages on the 
Lebanon, where, at an altitude of 5,000 feet, they 
can breatle freely and exist comfortably. The 
rival of the Lebanon, running parallel with it, is 
the chain of Mount Hermon—a cluster of moun- 
tains of great height and considerable extent. 
From the various peaks, which rise more than 
9,000 feet, spring the largest rivers of the district, 
rushing down the deep valleys and interstices with 
fearful velocity. The sides of Hermon, like Leba- 
non, are covered with villages and thriving cities. 
The following beautiful description is from the pen 
of a modern author :* 

You must, he says, see Hermon yourself to realise 
the image fully. Some of its deep, light green valleys 
lie before me. Exactly opposite is the Wadi-Shebah, 
with the village of Hibarich on yonder slope of the 
mountain, and several neighbouring valleys all covered 
with pines and shrub oaks. Behind the first dark 


green range are seen the peaks of higher mountains, 
and here the pine woods are sprinkled, as it were, with 


silver by the snow, giving a wonderful contrast by light | 


and shade. Behind these masses, and higher above 
them all, rises one broad summit, on which rest deep 
masses of all but eternal snow, transformed by the 
sunlight to a transparent pale gold, but with inter- 
mingled gleams of pearly lustre, such as have never 
yet been expressed by painter’s art. This magnificent 


— _ ———EE 


* Van de Velde’s “ Syria and Palestine.” | 


snowy peak, towering up to heaven's own blue, is the 
source from whence descends the dew of Hermon, go 
rich and fruitful. The Arabs call the Hermon Djebe}. 
es-Sjech, the chief of mountains. 


Between the chains of the Hermon and the 
Lebanon stands Hasbeiya, with a population of 
about 6,000 souls. Of these three-fourths belong 
to the Greek church; 1,500 are Druses; about 
500 are Maronites, and 100 are Jews; there are 
also about 100 Mahomedans belonging to the court 
of the Emir. Christian missionaries have tried to 
establish schools here, but great obstacles have been 
thrown in their way by the priests of the Greek 
church. At one time the religious tyranny arrived 
at such a pitch that the Bishop of Hasbeiya ob. 
tained an order from the Pasha that the renegades 
from the Greek church should be brought back by 
compulsion when all other means failed. In con- 
sequence, persecution of all kinds was showered on 
them. The new converts were pelted with stones 
and treated with the greatest indignity. Even 
their lives were threatened. At this poiut, fecling 
that security was not to be had at Hasbeiya, they 
evacuated the place, and took up their residence in 
one of the mountain villages, But their various 
trades and means of living could not be followed 
in that solitary place ; hence they were obliged to 
return to Hasbeiya. Here new terrors awaited 
them, for the Patriarch of Damascus—the head 
of the Greek Church at Hasbeiya—ordered that 
they should be driven with scourges from the 
heretic churches, and compelled to return to their 
own. His threats and punishments were useless, 
for they still held to their own religious views; 
persecution was resorted to again and again, until 
an edict from the Sultan ameliorated their ec ndi- 
tion, securing to them a certain amount of reli- 
gious liberty, and granting a full pardon for former 
heretical offences. 

In the neighbourhood of Hasbeiya flows the 
Leontes river, dashing madly between gigantic 
rocks and fearful chasms of one thousand or more 
feet in depth. There are asphalt mines in this 
district, but they can only be worked in the sum- 
mer, the violent rains and crumbling nature of 
the soil preventing all winter labour. 

Tyre stands at no great distance from the 
Leontes. The ancient city is but a mass of ruins, 
the modern ‘lyre being but a small town on the 
aucient site, with a population estimated at about 
3,000 souls. On the south side of the city lies 
the Mahomedan burying ground, and in the ex- 
cavations of stones for building, the ruins of the 





temples and towers of the former city have been 
| discovered. Magnificent columns, pillars, and 
| statues lie buried there. The ruins of the old 
Christian church we:e also found in the south- 
eastern corner of the city. The fragments at pre 
sent standing are merely some small portions 0 
the wall of the choir. The inner space 1s fi 
with mean and insignificant hovels. 

On southwards is the fortress of Akka, belong: 





ing to the Turkish Government. Strangers are 
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conducted over it by a Turkish officer, who is not 
shove receiving a small gratuity for his pains. 
Farther on in the same direction is Khaifa, a small 
town at the foot of Mount Carmel. It is dirty 
snd unwholesome, and contained in 1852 about 
3,000 inhabitants, of whom three-fourths are 
Moslems and the rest Christians. The principal 
attraction of this place is its safe harbour. The 
bay is sheltered by the north-western projecting 
point of Carmel, and offers a safe retreat for 
ships. 

But Mount Carmel is an object of far greater 
interest than the miserable little place at its foot. 
Oa the extreme north-western point of the moun— 
tain stands the convent. According to the declara- 
tion of the brotherhood of this place the prophet 
Elijah was himself the founder of their order— 
the Carmelite. Several successive Popes have 
confirmed this assertion, and Protestants may be- 
lieve as much of it as they please. The Carmelites 
pay peculiar worship to the Virgin Mary, regarding 
her as their protectress, and a chapel on the moun- 
tain is dedicated to her honour. ‘The monks foint 
out several spots as the scenes of various passages 
in Holy Writ; but the authenticity of their in- 
formation may be regarded in the same light as 
their assertions on the origin of their order. 

The lives of these isolated men have during 
their residence on Carmel been far from tranquil. 
First one government and then ‘another has 
persecuted them ; taxes have been levied on their 
houses and lands which they were unable to 
resist, and ill-prepared to pay. From the Maho- 
medans they have reaped little but robbery and 
murder. More than once their convent has been 
partially destroyed by the Moslem; and ia 1821 
it was blown up by Abdallah, Pasha of Akka. 
The present massive building was erected on the 
ancient site in 1827, 

On the south side of Carmel stands the village 
of Athlit. It was once a strongiy defended and 
important place. A natural wall of rock runs 





across it, and on the top are the ruins of | 
lowers and castles. The entrance to the fort | 
is by a narrow passage cut through the solid | 
rock. Inside this natural line of defence stood a | 


second wall of stones; the whole of it now, how- 
ever, is in ruins. 

There are many villages of interest on Mount 
Carmel. The locality of the burnt sacrifice of 
Flijah has been differently assigned by different 
travellers. The writer to whom we have already 
referred mentions El-Mobhraka as the probable 
site. El-Mohhraka is 1,635 feet above the level 


of the sea, and 1,000 above the brook Kishon. | 


Like almost the entire district of the Holy Land, 
the neighbourhood of Mount Carmel is infested 
with bands of plundering Bedouins and Arabs. 
Travellers need to ward and watch, and even be- 
ore the present outbreak, the lives of Christians 
» Ventured into the more secluded parts were 
from safe. The basis on which Van de Velde 
his arguments that Mohhraka is the place 








of the burnt saccifice follows :—In the Scriptural 
accounts we read that the prophet said— 


“ Now, therefore, send and gather to me all Israel 
unto Mount Carmel, and the prophets of Baal four 
hundred and fifty, and the prophets of the groves four 
hundred, which eat at Jezebel’s table. So Ahab sent 
unto all the children of Israel and gathered the 
prophets together unto Mount Carmel.” 


“ Thus,” says Van de Velde “ in speaking of the 
place where the sacrifice was offered— 


It must have been ample enough in size to contain 
a very numerous multitude. El Mohhraka must at 
that time have been quite fitted for this, although now 
covered with a rough, dense jungle. Indeed, one can 
scarcely imagine a spot better adapted for the thou- 
sands of Israel to have stood drawn up on than the 
gentle slopes. The rock shoots up in an almost per- 
pendicular wall of more than 200 feet in height on the 
side of the Vale of Esdradon. On this side, therefore, 
there was no room for the gazing multitude; but, on 
the other hand, this wall made it visible over the whole 
plain, and from all the surrounding heights, so that 
even those left behind, and who had not ascended 
Carmel, would stil] have been able to witness, and at 
no great distance, the fire from heaven that descended 
upon the altar. 

The Scripture furthermore states that Elijah 
repaired the altar of the Lord that was broken 
down, and that he took twelve stones, and 

With the stones he built an altar in the name of the 
Lord ; and he made a trench about the altar, as great 
as would contain two measures of seed. And he put 
the wood in order, and cut the bullock in pieces, and 
laid him on the wood, and said, fill four barrels with 
water, and pour it on the burnt sacrifice and on the 
wood. And he said do it the second time. And he 
said, do it the third time; and they did it the third 
time. And the water ran round about the altar, and 
he filled the trench also with water. 

Now here comes a difficulty, which has pre- 
sented itself to the mind of both believers and 
unbelievers. It must be remembered that there 
had been a three years’ drought at that time. All 
rivers and springs were dried up. ‘The grass was 
withered ; there was neither food nor water for 
the cattle; how, then, could Elijah have obtained 
this plentiful, and, as it seemed, wasteful supply 
for his sacrifice ? Some persons have suggested 
that sea water was used, but this is impossible, 
because the distance was too great for Elijah’s 
servants to traverse it three times in the given 
time—one afternoon. 

The apparent impossibility of reconciling the 
Bible narrative with the incontestable fact also 
certified by Scripture was forcibly felt by Van de 
Velve. We quote from his work on this point, 
remarking by the way that although books on 
Syria have been more recently written, none 
perhaps may be taken as clearer or of more un- 
doubted authority. First, be it observed, the 
prophet states, that after the people were con- 
vinced of the imposture of the priests of Baal, 
** Elijah brought them down to the brook Kisbon 
and slew them there.” This plainly proves the 
sacrifice to have been offered in the neighbour- 
hood of the brook Kishon. And here we turn to 


Van de Velde, who says— 
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We saw no spring, yet here we were certain the | &¢, 


place must have been, fur it is the only point of all 
Carmel where Elijah could have been so close to the 


the priests of Baal and slay them, return again to the | 
mountain and pray for rain, all in the short space of | 


the same afternoon, after the Lord had shown by His 
fire from heaven, that He, and He alone, was God. 
El-Mohhraka is 1,635 feet above the sea, and perhaps 
1,000 feet above the Kishon. This height can be 
gone up and down in the short time allowed by the 
Scripture. But the farther one goes towards the middle 
of the mountain, the higher he ascends above 
the Kishon, because Mount Carmel rises higher 
there, and the plain through which the river flows 
runs lower down. Add to this that the Kislion takes 
a course more and more diverging from the mountain, 
and the ravine by which people descend to the rivet’s 
bed is exceedingiy difficult to pass through, so that 
full three hours are thought necessary for traversing 
the distance from Esficeh to the stream. Nowhere 
does the Kishon run so close to Mount Carmel as 
just below El-Mohhraka.’’ 


Then he adds that expositors have tried to get 
over this difficulty of the water by placing the 
site nearer to the sea; but not agreeing with this 
view, he says that he sought another explanation 
of the mystery. The result of his investigation 
lie gives as follows :— 

“We went down to the Kishon, through a steep 
ravine, and behold, right below the steep rocky wall 
of the height on which we stood, 250 feet, it might be, 
beneath the altar plateau, a vaulted, and very abun- 
dant fountain, built in the form of a tank, with a few 
steps leading down into it, just as one finds elsewhere 
in the old wells or springs of the Jewish times. 

He furthermore accounts for the matter of 
of this well not being dried up in the following 
manner :-—— 


Possibly the water of this spring may have been con 
secrated to the Lord, so as not to be generally acces- 
sible to the people, even in times of fearful drought. 
In such springs the water remains always cool, under 
the shade of a vaulted roof, and with no hot atmos- 
phere to evaporate it. While all other fountains were 
dried up, I can well understand that there might have 
been found here that superabundance of water which 
Elijah poured so profusely over the altar. . . . . 
And as for the distance between this spring and the 
supposed site of the altar, it was everyway possible 
fur men to go thrice thither and back again to obtain 
the necessary supply. 

To us this seems a very clear explanation of 
the difficulty which has surrounded this passage. 
Passing over Schechem and many places of in- 
terest, we arrive at Jaffa, only thirty miles from 
Jerusalem. This city is frequently the landing 
place of Europeans. The approach is on the 
eastern side through luxuriant gardens, enclosed 
by tall cactus hedges; on the western it is 
bounded by the sea. The highest point in the 
city is the Turkish castle, or what was once the 
Turkish castle. It is about 190 feet above the 
level of the sea. The trade of Jaffa is extensive. 


| 


ee 





It seems scarcely necessary to say that the Jaffa | 


of modern days is synonymous with the Joppa of 


Scripture. The population, according to Van de | 
Velde, comprises 4,000 Moslems, 2,000 Greeks, rising 1000 feet above the Dead Sea. It was 


1,000 Armenians, and 500 Maronites, Latins, | provided with everything which would strengthen 


JAFPFA—JERUSALEM—HEBRON. 





Other writers compute it more highly, ang 
make Jaffa to contain ten or twelve thousand 


brook Kishon, then dried up, as to take down thither people. 


The road from Jaffa to Jerusalem, although 
short, is difficult to traverse, winding through 
and over the mountainous district which encom. 
passes the holy city. 

So much has been written and said abogt 
Jerusalem that a detailed account is unnecessa 
here. It is enough to remark that the sacred 
character of Jerusalem has quite disappeared, 
The flowing robes and picturesque costume of 
the Moslem float through the city : busy traders 
both Mos'em, Jewish, and Christian, carry on g 
ceaseless traflic. The principal speculation of the 
European settlers consist in letting lodgings, 
which are chiefly in request during the season 
when the pilgrims flock to the Holy City—i-, 
few weeks before Easter. 

The Mahomedans entertain a strange supersti- 
tion about the “ Golden Gate.” They have a 
prophecy that some day the Christians will enter 
Jerusalem by that gate as victors. To prevent 
this catastrophe, it bas been securely walled up, 
a sentry being always kept inside. They have 
another curious notion, too. Near the south 
eastern corner of the wall there still remains the 
broken column of a tall pillar. On that, say 
they, Mahomed will sit to judge the world. 

The traveller southward from Jerusalem reaches 
Hebron. One of the remarkable places in the 
neizhbourhood is the well ‘ Ain-Eskali,” or the 
fountain of Eshcol; the water is considered re- 
markably pure and good. The cave of Machpelah 
is another of the near and strange localities. At 
present it is covered with a Mahomedan mosque. 
The population of Hebron has been estimated at 
from 6,000 to 7,000 souls, the greatest number of 
them being bigoted Moslems. 

The desert of Ber-Sheba lies to the southward 
of Hebron. ‘The passage across it is fraught with 
danger from the plundering bands of Arabs. Near 
Masada—close to the Dead Sea—the prospect 
consists of bleak and barren rocks, without sign 
of either vegetable or animal life. The following 
gives a good idea of the desolate approaches to this 
ungenial land. It is from the pen of Van de 
Velde :— 

The Dead Sea and Masada burst suddenly on my 
view. The prospect was indescribably stern and de- 
solate, but at the same time sublime. The fantastic 
forms of the rocks on the foreground, a medley of grey 
limestones, yellowish gravel, and brown fragments‘ 
lava, here piled up in perpendicular cliffs, there laid 
one above another in flat strata, and yonder reat 
asunder into frightful chasms; between these a plain 
covered with a number of small conical hills, white, 
grey, and yellow, all the produce of the effect of sub- 
terranean fire ; somewhat further off, the almost pef- 
pendicular rocks of Masada; and away over 


again, the bright blue mirror of the Dead Sea, with 
the pearly grey mountains of Moab. 


‘Lhe fortress of Masada is built on the rock 
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god make it invulnerable against a siege. There 
were rain tanks and subterranean magazines— 
there was a layer of soil for the sowing ard pro- 
duction of grain in case of a protracted blockade. 
The entire enclosure was defended by a strong 
fortified wall. At the destruction of Jerusalem 
ihis stronghold fell into the hands of a band of 
robbers; they were in their turn besieged by the 
army of Flavius Silva, and rather than surrender 
committed self-immolation, the last man destroying 
himself. The garrison at that time, it is said, 
gumbered 960 men. 


Aloug the shores of the Dead Sea, and almost . 


close to its edge, lies that wonder of nature—the 
Salt Mountain. This ridge is from 200 to 300 
feet in height and ten miles in length. It con- 
sists entirely of rock salt, covered with a thin 
coating of clay and lime. M. de Saulcy, a former 
traveller in Syria, believed the plain surrounding 
the Salt Mountain to be the ancient site of Sodom, 
-but Van de Velde discountenances this idea 

Me also refutes the terrific accounts which other 
wiiters have given of the Dead Sea. ‘I ex- 
pected,” he says, 

Ascene of unequalled horror; instead of which I 


found a lake, calm and glassy, blue and transparent, 
with an unclouded heaven, with a smooth beach, and 








surrounded by mountains whose blue tints were of | 


rare beauty. 
semblance to Loch Awe, that picturesque lake‘on the 


west coast of Scotland. It is true, the Dead Sea ‘has | 


nv village nor fields around it, nor woods nor castles 
on its banks; but as regards its general features, the 
blue sheet of water, the form and colour of the moun- 
tains, I must say that there was nothing in the im- 
pression which the salt lake made on me of the 
terrible nature which other writers represent it as 
having made on them. 


The old notion that birds die from the noxious 
vapours arising from the Dead Sea, is a fallacy. 
The reason why nothing living can exist in its 


I found that it bears a remarkable re- | 


| 


The water of the Dead Sea is moreover bitumi- 
nous—large pieces of bitumen being frequently 
found fluating on the surface. Another singular 
fact relating to the Dead Sea is, that it lies 1,300 
feet below the level of the ocean. Probably t 
may account for the heated and oppressive atmo- 
sphere which surrounds it. The ascent from the 
Dead Sea over the loose chalky hills is difficult 
and dangerous. Fatigue, extreme thirst, and pri- 
vation must be borne. Difficulties of all kinds 
accompany Syrian travelling. Let the adventurer 
surround himself but with the common comforts of 
life, and his baggage will excite the rapacity of 
the Jawless Arab tribes; yet, should he proceed 
without making such preparation, his life may be 
the forfeit ; for the desert is but an inhospitable 
place. No land is more interesting than Palestine ; 
few more difficult to be explored ; none more la- 
mentably sacrificed to ignorance, fanaticism, and 
superstition. Yet Syria might be made one of the 
finest and most productive countries of the earth. 
It is possessed of great natural beauties and advan- 
tages. ‘I'he climate is genial, and the soil pro- 
ductive, and where man bestows the labour he 
reaps an abundant harvest. But hitherto there 
has been little security for European settlers, . The 
smothered hatred tothe Cliristian race has existed 
for centuries, needing but the spark of ‘‘ circum- 
stance”’ to kindle into flame. 

The Turk has now held Syria for 400 years, 
and the fruit of his dynasty is visible in the 
anarchy, misery, and warfare uf the country. 
Where the Christian cross should rise, the Mos- 
lem crescent is the sign of sloth ; and as long as 
that exists no improvement may be expected. For 
the Christians to rely on any future promises of 


protection from the Sultan—unless, indeed, his 


waters consists in the fact of their containing an | 


undue proportion of salt. Many theories have 
been propounded concerning the Red Sea; Van 
de Velde’s account seems to be truthful. He 
writes that this strange lake is aboui fifty English 


niles in length, and 1,300 feet deep in the middle ; | 
edict, emanating from the Sultan himself, has 


that the southern part is an inundated plain, of 
about ten miles in length, and thirteen feet deep 
at the deepest part, but fordable in places. The 
surrounding mountains give evidence of some tre- 
wendous volcanic agency. That the waters of the 
Red Sea were once perfectly sweet is an incon- 
testable fact, because we know the district to have 
been the site of the large and populous cities of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, whose inhabitants could not 
lave existed without pure water. The suggestion 
of the writer to whom we have already referred 
4s to the manner in which the waters of the Dead 
Sea became contaminated is, that a volcanic com- 
bustion stripped the Salt Mountain of the covering 
fearth, which, when once uncovered, would with 


very slower of rain send down its saline particles | 


lo the lake beneath, thus poisoning its flood, 





} 
i 


own personal influence and power were empleyed 
to keep them—would be most confiding simplicity. 
The deep hatred of the Moslem to the Christian 
is inextinguishable, and will never cease to make 
itself felt where such demonstration is possible. 
The most inexorable laws once guarded the Ma- 
homedan people from the Bible of the Christians. 
Death was the punishment of their apostacy. An 


changed_all that ; but a change of law changes not 
in one generation the spirit of the nation. To 
return to some chief points of Syrian interest :— 
Gaza is still a very beautiful and considerable 
town, situated in the midst of olive grounds and 
lovely gardens. ‘The ruins of the ancient city are 
trodden under tle sauds on which the present is 
erected. The Gaza of our day has four large 
mosques and minarets; the streets are irregular 
and unseemly built. The pomegranate, date-palm, 
and other oriental plants, flourish there, and its 
appearance, viewed from the neigbouring heights, 
is beautiful. As it is under Turkish rule, the in- 
terior is no doubt filthy. 

Mount Tabor is another point of extreme in- 
terest. It is 1,905 feet in height. On the top, 


With every brook or well in the neighbourhood. | which consists of an area of about two miles and 
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a-half in circumference, once stood the fortified 
city of Itabyrion; the ruins alone remain. A few 
monks have taken up their residence in this iso- 
lated place, where, if they have net the advantages 
of the city, they do at least enjoy a pure and 
healthy atmosphere. There is also an abundance 
of good pure water, and the soil is productive and 
easy of culture. Flowers and sbrubs thrive on 
the summit of Mount Tabor. There are great 
trees giving their welcome shade when the Eastern 
sun pours down his scorching rays, and the myrtle 
flourishes on that towering height. The view is 
magnificent, and embraces the Mediterranean Sea, 
Galilee, Esdradon, Zebulon, with the chain of the 
Hermon, Mount Carmel, the moutains of Samaria, 
and those to the east of Jordan. 

Passing over many other places of interest, we 
come to the luxurious city of Damascus, in the 
Anti-Lebanon range. Its population is estimated 
at 200,000, and the city contains 336 mosques. 
The Moslems have a tradition that Damascus is 
built on the Garden of Eden, and the extreme beauty 
and fertility of this grand town and its suburbs 
favours the superstition. Villages and delicious 


gardens, where the apricot and walnut trees cast | 


their welcome shade, and offer their tempting 
fruits, encircle Damascus, while within the build- 
ings every luxury which the heart of man can 
desire or his money purchase, may be possessed. 
Meat, wine, bread, fruits, all may be had in 
abundance, and of the best quality. The shops 
are good ; the hotels, coffee-houses, and lodgings— 
everywhere, in fact, Damascus is now a luxurious 
abode of pleasure for those who like to seek it 
there; or, rather, it was, before the present Syrian 
war, which has stricken terror in the heart of 
every Christian in the East. 

Damascus is situated 2,400 feet above the level 
of the sea. Of the ancient wall there are few 
remains, but there are many fragments of large 
hewn stones, and ruined pillars, and beautifully- 
wrought columns, speaking of the magnificence 
of a former age. 


At a distance of two days’ journey from Damas- 


cus, stands Baalbec, celebrated for its gigantic 
temple. Stone quarries are close to this site, and 
doubtless from these the materials of the temple 
were taken. Of its gigantic proportions we may 
form some idea by the fact, that one stone which, 
prepared for use, was for some reason abandoned, 
and allowed to lie idle in the quarry, measures 
sixty-four feet in length. 

Out of place though it be, we must refer to the 
far-famed cedars of Lebanon. These ancient 


trees, now only twelve in number, stand in the | 


cleft of the mountain, at an elevation of ,300 feet 
above the level of the sea. ‘You know,’’ says 
Van de Velde, in speaking of them, 


That these remarkable trees, perhaps the oldest in 
the world, and which some think must have sprung 


up soon after the flood, are giants above all othe 
trees growing, and that this dozen are surrounded } 
400 younger cedars, more or less. Such a park cog. 
sequently comprises a considerable plot of ground, ang 
the height of the cedars is in proportion to the 
ground they cover. Nevertheless, the Cedar Par. 
seen from the summit ridge where you cross Mount 
Lebanon from east to west, above the deep valley of 
Bsherr2h, appears like a green spot of the size of g 
man’s hand, a grove of such tiny dimensions, tha 
one might suppose it to be a solitary bush of oak, 


Some years since a Maronite made the shelter of 
the cedars of Lebauon his summer residence. 
Here he lived a hermit life, offering honey and 
other condiments to those travellers who climbed 
to his mountain domain. Winter, however, drove 
him southwards to the habitation of man; for the 
poor hermit could ill bear the twenty feet of snow 
which col ected round the roots and trunks of ihe 
hardy old trees. 

And here must end our notice of this book of 
Syria. Those who have studied the past history 
of Syria, and noted the various kinds of super- 
stitious tyranny—daring to usurp religion’s name 
—to which it has been a prey, can scarcely wonder 
_at the warfare which has now disgraced the land, 





_In the iniquitious Moslem creed, through the 
priestly crafts of the Maronites, and the heathen- 
ish rites of the Druses, corruption has eaten into 
the heart of the people. What chance had the 
little remnant of Christians to make peace in these 
conflicts, supported as they were by the influence 
of the potent Greek church? But the present 
outbreak may throw enlightenment into the coun- 
try. The French have already sailed to support 
the Maronites—the originators of this war. Eng- 
land helps the same, in its fatuous policy. But 
England likes to do everything in a most respecta- 
ble manner. First of all the subject must be dis- 
cussed ; then it must be taken before the House; 
then come debates and counter-dehates, and royal 
and cabinet councils, and votes for supplies, and 
votes for everything else except the very thing 
which is most required. 

Now this doubtless is a very orderly and sure 
mode of proceeding, with only one objection to it 
—i. ¢., all the Christians might be murdered while 
we are talking of saving them. Fuad Pashais 
our hope for them. , 

Louis Napoleon, whatever his vices or his 
virtues, has at least this merit—he can take bis 
measures resolutely and act on them promptly. 
And even if he has his eye on Syria, and if he 
means to revive the old title of King of Jerusalem, 
why, what of that? We have not the least ob- 
jection to his saving the Christians now, though 





| he most probably planned the war which has gone 


| beyond his mark to have the opportunity of saving 
‘them. We will give him all the merit of that work 
‘at present, and discuss with him the other little 
| particular hereafter. 
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[ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANGLO-SAXON MIND AND MANNERS, PAGAN AND 
CHRISTIAN, FROM THE NATIVE POETRY.* 


xy seems to have had a similar origin 

in the entire Gothic family of nations, both 
in its German and Scandinavian branches. 
The worship of the gods, and the praise of 
salour, were its first themes. In an age so 
arly, and amongst peoples so warlike and 
brave, it is difficult to draw a distinction 
between the heroic and the divine. Time 
jeifies the hero, and the strains which cele- 
brate the praises of each breathe the same 
girit, differing but in intensity of expres- 
gon, alike in the love of battle and magnani- 
mous achievements. ‘In ancient songs,” 
ays Tacitus, “which are their only record 
sad annals, the Germans celebrate their god 
Tuisco, sprung from the earth, and his son 
Mannus, the origin and founders of their race. 
_, . Their traditions speak likewise of a 
Hercules of their country, and him they sing 
frst of all heroes as they advance to battle. 
(ertain poems are also current among them, 
by the recital of which, called by them ‘ Bar- 
fitus, they rouse their courage.” Even in 
the first century, therefore, poetry was 
antique amongst our forefathers, and had its 
dim memories: of heroic deeds done in the 
far-gone past, its shadowy, giant forms of old 
heroes, who still delighted in the forefront of 
the battle, and its cosmogony, telling how the 
gods built up this ‘‘ middle earth.” The his- 
trian gives us one glimpse of the Angli, or 
English, worshippers of the goddess Hertha, 
o mother earth, in common with six other 
tribes who have not left a trace of their exis- 
nce. But in Heligoland, which is now a 
fortress in the hands of their great descend- 
ats, the goddess had her shrine, and thither 
these English steered their adventurous prows 
toperform her rites amid festive songs and 
lemonstrations of joy. A century after wé 
ind the Aggeiloi alluded to by Ptolemy in 
ther old situation. Three centuries more 
id they are the English of England—three 
dark, impenetrable centuries, in which succes- 
aye generations hymned the great gods 
Woden and Baeldaeg and Shunor, ploughed 
their lands, pastured their cattle, and left the 
memory of their battles to be sung in the 
“mead-hall,”’ and amid the crash of shields. 
ehave no source of information as to the 
centuries in Saxon England, saving 
has is afforded by the grim relics of 
graves scattered on our wolds and hill- 
Mies. Of the Angles and Saxons who re- 
tained at home, we have a precious memo- 


fal in the epic poem of Beowulf, which, 


_—, 









though extant in a MSS. dating no further 
back than the tenth century, carries us to 
events which happened in the sixth and 
seventh. The story of the graves, with their 
arms and jewellery and household utensils, 
consorts so perfectly with the story of this 
and one or two other poetical remains of the 
same origin and date, that we are fully war- 
‘ranted in drawing our impressions of P. 
England from contindntal Saxondom. e 
may thus fill with human forms, and clothe 
with human interest, what has hitherto been 
a dull and dreary void in English history. 
When we consider the character of the 
age, and recall the statement of Tacitus, that 
songs were the only record of the Germans, 
it is not surprising to find the poetry of the 
Anglo-Saxons entirely under the patronage 
of the king and his warriors. It must be so 
in an heroic age; and of such this was the 
very type. The quiet under-currents of life 
had no charm for men whose blood never 
seemed to go at the ordinary pace. They had 
no poetry of the affections, and we find but 
the most distant allusions to love, or even to 
those most pathetic and suggestive words, 
home and the fireside. Still, men were men 
in those days as now, and must have loved as 
deeply as they hated, must have felt the ten- 
der ties of wile and child twined round their 
strong hearts, must at times have wept as 
well as laughed. But the minstrel took no 
note of these slight things, and we are left to 
our faith in the unchangeableness of human 
nature to fill in these delicate tints in the 
grand picture, of which he has limned the 
outline with a bold and vigorous hand. The 
‘“‘scop” or gleeman was the most prominent 
character in those times. The noble and 
gleeman are as inseparable as substance and 
shadow. The warrior’s chief thought was to 
win himself a name among men, and the lyre 
and song alone could give it. The gleeman 
was therefore first in the retinue of every chief 
or petty king—the repository of ancestral 
achievements, the chronicler of his patron’s 
victories, and the eulogist of his g quali- 
ties. No Agamemnons lived unknown or 
died unwept, carent quia vate sacro. Libe- 
rality and generosity were the chief qualities 
in a good prince, esteemed even before valour; 
for, let him be ever so bold, if he did not 
conciliate his gleeman with gifts, his praises 
were unsung; but a jewelled ring ora collar 
of gold might cover a multitude of defects. 
The scene of the prince’s liberality was the 
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mead-hall, 


and the 
pride of his heart to have his name extolled 
before the assembled nobles as the “ dispenser 


or banquetting-house, 


of rings,” the “giver ot bracelets.” This 
‘‘mead-hall,” or “beer-hall,” or “ wine- 
house” seems to have been a large, isolated 
building, lofty and arched, with a massive 
door at each end hung on hinges, and fas- 
tened with iron bolts. 
riors feasted and slept, the king and queen 
living in a building apart, but presided at 
the banquet. On each side of the hall were | 
stg rows of benches covered with embroi- 


ered cloth, and, in the middle, on the most | 


elevated side, a high seat for the king. The 
queen sat on the ‘left, and opposite, on the 
lower side, was the post of honour for the 
noblest guest. The retainers sat on each hand, 
according to rank. The tables were ranged 
in front of the banqueters, so as to leave room 
in the middle for the passage of servants, and 
for a large vessel, like a bucket, of mead or 
beer, w hich was served out in cups or horns. 
On the wall, behind each warrior, hung his 
weapons. Frequently the hall was hung 
round with tapestry, richly wrought with 
mythie and historic figures. The lives of our 
Pagan forefathers seem to have been divided 
between this hall and the adventures of flood 
and field. On their return, sometimes from 
a distant expedition, after days of absence, 
the spoils were delivered over to the king, 
and the banquet was spread. “Then was, 
for the sons of the drave together in the beer- 


hall, the bench cleared. There the strong of 


soul went to sit, tumultuously rejoicing. The 
thane observed his duty, w ho in his hand 
bare the ornamented ale-cup ; he poured the 
bright, sweet liqnor.”* Then the king dis- 
tributed gifts to his braves, the reward of 
their success, generally arms—“‘ a golden ban- 
ner, in reward of victory, a helm and corselet, 
a sword, a great treasure.” 
with the rank. A prince received “a mantle, 
and rings, and necklace, large and costly as 
the fabled necklace of Brosings ; eight steeds, 
with cheek adorned ; on one of them stood a 


saddle cunningly embroidered, with treasure | 


$9 


ornamented, the war-seat of the high king. 
Before such high audience was it that the 
gleeman touched his harp and sung the heroic 
lay. Sometimes he told of valiant deeds done 
in former years by warriors of his own ora 
neighbouring nation, as the expedition of the 
king of the Angles against Finn. “ The wood 
of joy was touc hed, the song often sung, when 


the j joy of the hall, Hrothgar’s gleeman, after | 


the feast, will tell of Finn’s he apes when 
peril overwhelmed them.” Sometimes the 
minstrel composed a new song, and celebrated | 


ee 


® In all these quotations we have endeavoured to 
preserve as much as possible the rythm and verbal 
arrangement of the original. 








In this hall the war- , 


The gift varied | 





MEAD-HALL.”’ 


thelately-won victory, bringing the flush back 
to the victor’s cheek, and rekindling jn his 
eye the light of battle. Such was the honog, 
paid to Beowulf. ‘ At times the king’ s thane. 
a man laden with lofty lore, mindful ¢ of songs, 
who full many old legends remembered, found 
another theme, possessed of truth, the enter- 
prize of Beowulf.” Nor did the gleeman 
shrink from unfolding the story of creation, 
‘recurring to the primeval subjects of the 
native muse. While he sung there wa. 
silence throughout the hall; but the lay jg 
| finished, the loud talk and boisterous laughter 
swell up again, and the cup-bearers hand 
round the wine-cup or replenish the mead- 
| vessels. Now a hush has again passed over 
the wassailers. The queen leaves her seat oy 
the dais, and taking the great hall- Cup in her 
hand, presents it first to her lord, ‘ * bidding 
him be blithe at the beer-drinking. * Next 
she greets the guest, “waes the hael” (be 
thou hail); and thus the ring-adorned one 
goes round the hall, from the highest to the 
lowest, with a present, a ring or a jeweled 
collar, to some special hero, and a word of 
praise and cheer to all. Sometimes the king's 
daughter did the honours of the feast ; and 
who can say that these young warriors did 
not feel a flutter in their hearts, which fear 
never produced, as. the princess, perhaps so 
fair as not to belie her name Alfgifu, or the 
fairy-gift, glided round the row of earls? 
And then what a tingle passed from the touch 
of her hand, as she gave them the brimming 
beaker—for the Anglo-Saxon drinking vessels 
must all be passed from hand to hand. They 
were not made to stand when full! Thus cir- 
cled the wine-cup, and sung the gleeman, 
until sun-down, when the king “ immeasure- 
ably well the renowned _ shield-warriors 
wished to rest,” and “ withdrew to his court, 
the powerful one to his couch.” “ The beer- 
drinkers cleared the bench floor; it was 
| overspread with beds and bolsters. They set 
at their heads their war-dises, their shields 
bright. There on the bench was, above the 
noble, conspicuous, his lofty battle-helm, his 
ringed mail, and war-wood stout. It was 
their custom that they oft were for war 
_ prepared, whether at home or with the army. 
| Just at such times as to their liege lord need 
befel, was the people ready.” Thus the nobles 
slept, unless roused by the rough midnight 
onset, “ until the raven black, blithe of heart, 
| announced heaven’s delight, the bright eu” 
coming.” 

We can now understand somewhat thest- 
mosphere which surrounded the poetry of 
Pagan England. It is not sa! 10 to find 
that poetry soon came to be reckoned 
the necessaries of life. The harp fio 
man indicated prosperity and joy ; its silence 
the very extremity of mnisfortune and di gre 
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gind, of the lyre bereft. There is no sound 
of harp, no mirth in the courts, as there were 
of old.” Besides the minstrels attached to 


the court of every regulus, and the retinue of 


every chief, there came to be others who 


wandered from court to court, living on the 


pounty of the noble, recounting the achieve- 
ments of their benefactors, “ever south or 
north finding one knowing in songs, liberal 
of gifts, who before his court desires his glory 


to exalt.” This taste for the delights of harp | 


and poesy, did not confine itself to the great. 


In England especially, it struck deep root | 


among the people; and the harp and rote 
came into common use at the less preten- 
tious gatherings in the huts of the peasantry 
at the close of the day. They were then 
from hand tu hand round the circle, 
each contributing in turn some ballad for the 
eral amusement. So common was the 
uirement, that even in a company of cow- 
herds and ploughmen, it was thought a re- 
h—a mark of dullness and stupidity, to 
miss one’s turn at the harp. 

The characteristics of Anglo-Saxon poetry, 
both as to metre and style, are in perfect ac- 
cordance with the circumstances of its origin 
and early history. There is no elaborate 
artifice, nothing which could impede the un— 

editated' lay of the practised gleeman ; 
while there is quite enough of peculiarity to 
render his office one of merit and distinction. 
The most minute study of Anglo-Saxon poe- 
try, which has yet been made, is that by 
Hickes. But the same desire to reduce 
everything to perfect agreement with classical 
laws, which has led to the rejection of his 
Grammar, has here also vitiated his work. 
Hickes had no conception of a language, or 
literature, which did not conform to the in- 
flexible laws of Latin syntax and prosody. 
Nothing could be more foreign to the spirit 
of this, or any other primitive poetry, than 
dactyls and spondees, trochees and iambics. 
We might with equal plausibility represent 

warriors as ‘dressing for dinner,” and 
appearing at the mead-bench in patent leather 
boots and swallow-tails. A sentence from 
Bede is worth whole pages of conjecture and 
theory. « Rythm,” says he, “ is a modulated 
composition of words, not according to the 


laws of metre, but adapted in the number of 


its syllables to the judgment of the ear, as 
are the verses of our native poets.” As in 
all modern languages of Gothic origin, em- 
phasis holds the place of quantity; the ear is 
gratified, not by the number of syllables, but 
y the recurrence of the accent. In MSS., 

only visible distinction between prose 
and poetry, is that the poetry, though written 
continuously, is broken up by dots recurring 
at short intervals. The members thus ob- 
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«The wine-hall is deserted, swept by the | 














tained go in couples, each of which is metri- 
cally distinet, and in general, distinct also in 
sense. The most emphatic syllables are 
marked by their alliteration, #.¢., in the first 
line of the couplet two emphasized syllables 
begin with the same letter, in the second line 
one. All vowels are of equal value. The 


_most perfect form of versification is obtained 


by the alliteration falling on the chief ac- 
cented syllables; by the three letters being 
consonants ; by their occurring at the begin- 
ning of words; and by the alliteration com- 
mencing the second line. The nearest ap- 
proach to this standard will be found in the 
poetry of the Christian age; but at no period 
do we find a rigid adherence torule. Anglo- 
Saxon poetry bears in this respect the charac- 
teristics of a non-literary period. It afforded 
a pleasing interlude in the tragic life of those 
ancient times. It never was inscribed else- 
where than in “the book and volume of the 
brain ;” never read, but always heard. The 
gleeman’s chief aim was to make the impres- 
sion of the moment agreeable. His success 
did not depend on the judgment of some 
critic, cool and surgical; but on the generous 
suffrages of a party of jovial wassailers. To 
the style, quite as much as to the metre, do 
we find that this circumstance gave its im- 
press. The various devices of style all tend 
to produce greater majesty and mystery than 
belongs to prose. The language sounds in 
the ear like the tread of the buskin; and the 
meaning appears before us veiled, “ half re- 
vealed and half concealed.” Pronouns, 
articles, and other particles, whose use, espe- 
cially in an inflected language like Anglo- 
Saxon, is to guide the mind through the sen- 
tence, are almost uniformly omitted. Here 
is a passage from Beowulf, in which we have 
supplied the omitted words, distinguishing 
them by italies, “* When Aim, fierce of gripe, 
Guthlaf and Oslaf, after their sea-voyage, 
grievously had upbraided and reproached for 
part of their woes, he might not his wavering 
courage retain in Ais breast.” The words are 
usually transposed, put in various ways out 
of their natural order. Thus the nominative 
may be found partly at the beginning, partly 
towards the end of a sentence. ‘“ The fiend, 
with his companions all, fell then out of 
heaven, through the length of three days and 
nights, the angels of heaven to hell, and them 
all transformed the Lord into devils.” 
Perhaps the most prominent feature, espe- 
cially of the poetry of the Christian age, is 
that recurrence of equivalent phrases, which 
is characteristic of Hebrew poetry, and has 


been called by Bishop Lowth, parallelism. In 


the poetry of the Pagan age, this parallelism 
is pleasing even to modern taste. _ It imparts 
a life-like, picturesque air to the description, 
as if we were viewing from different points 
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the battle, or the feast, or the hero in his 
war trappings. In the verse, which was either 
com or modified in the Christian period, 
when the subject is usually didactic or 
familiar and hacknied, the ornament becomes 
a defect. The last feature of Anglo-Saxon 
poetry we shall notice, and the most constant 
and characteristic of all, is its exuberance in 
metaphor and periphrasis. They flourish on 
every pree as thick as forest flowers in June, 
and often as picturesque and as beautiful. In 
this respect ae the later remains are inferior 


to the earlier, a circumstance which has led | 


Mr. Turner to an unjust estimate of Anglo- 
Saxon poetry, asa whole. He confines his 
illustrations almost entirely to the Christian 
age, which is undeniably deficient in energy 
and “barren ;” but we shall subsequently 
have abundant proof that such terms cannot 
1 4 be applied to more ancient remains. 
We have chosen such examples of metaphor 
as at the same time illustrate the form of 
thought in this age. There was little of the 
subjective, in the aspect of nature, to these 
men of a younger time. Now we cannot get 
rid of ourselves. We see in every object 
something suggestive of self; and nature ap- 
pears clothed according to the fashion of the 
passing mood. In Beowulf, besides simple 
words, which cannot each be expressed by a 
distinct English word, the following terms 
oceur for a ship,—‘ the wave-traverser,” 
“the floating wood,” “the floater,” “the 
bound wood,” “ the twisted prow,” “ the sea- 
sailer,” “the sea-wood,” ‘the sea-goer,” 
“the wave-floater,” ‘‘ the winsome wood.’’ 
For the sea itself, we have—“<the whale- 
road,” “the swan-path,” “the seal’s-course,” 
“the gannet’s bath,” ‘‘the water-street,” 
“the water-streams,’”’ “the cup of waves.” 
Battle was not a horror, a dread calamity, 
but the “stout hand-sport,” “the shield- 
play,” “the linden-play,”’ “ the ash-play,” 
alluding to the oie of which spear-shafts 
were made. Arrows, are “ war-serpents ;” 
soldiers, ‘‘ war-wolves.” Other beautiful 
metaphoric expressions are—for an old man, 
‘the wise in spent days,” “ the sage in win- 
‘ters ;” a king, “ the helmet of the people,” 
‘‘the helmet of nobles ;” the sun, “ the gem 
of heaven,” ‘‘ the -candle of the people,” 
and in Caedmon, ‘“ the bright candle of God.”’ 
Though thus exuberant and picturesque in 
metaphor, Saxon poetry of all ages is pecu- 
liarly barren m simile. In the whole of the 
romance of Beowulf, extending to above six 
thousand lines, we have remarked only five 
dimiles, and these of the most artless kind, 
&§ the comparison of a ship under sail to a 
bird; and the sword of Beowulf melting in 
the blood of the slain dragon “ like ice.” 

Let us now turn to the poetry itself, of 
which we haye just sketched the origin, 
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manner, and mechanism. We have no pe. 
mains which carry us back to those utmost 
boundaries of European history, when the 
Angles chaunted the praises of Hertha jp 
Heligoland. Of the poetry of Pagan Eng- 
land also, nearly all has perished with the 
generations whose religious feelings they ex. 
pressed ; or, whose memories of a past, even 
then grown dim, they embodied. Dear those 
traditions must have been, and thoroughly 
interwoven with the associations and thoughts 
of the people; for many a hill and stream, 
many a mere and village, now grown into 4 
great city, did the new settlers call by the 
name of some hero of romance, or some of 
their divinities. In most cases these names 
form the sole remaining proof that the deeds 
of such heroes, or the praises of such divinj- 
ties, were ever sung in the mead-halls and 
huts of Pagan England. In later MSS. many 
traces of this unwritten literature which was 
so redolent of the system to which it be- 
longed, are discoverable; but they are mere 
traces, fragments incorporated in Christian 
verse, or so entirely stripped of all their 
original meaning and associations, as to haye 
degenerated into popular spells and incanta- 
tions. Even now, in the nursery rhymes of 
England and Germany, we can sometimes 
recognise verses once repeated by stalwart 
men with awe, but now prattled by chil- 
dren.* When we come to speak of the 
Christian period, we shall have more to say 
on the fate of Pagan literature. Meanwhile 
it is to be remembered that none of it has 
reached us unchanged. Between us and the 
ege to which it belonged, intervenes a term of 
centuries, during which the cultivation of 
of letters did not extend beyond the pale of 
the Church. The monk wrote and perpeta- 
ated as a monk and a propagandist, not as 
an antiquarian. The principal remains of 
the poetry of Pagan England are the ro- 
mance of “ Beowulf ;” a fragment of another 
romance known as as the “ Battle of Fins- 
borough ;” “The Gleeman’s Tale,” some- 
times referred to as “ The Traveller’s Song;” 
and, as far as we can penetrate its Christian 
guise, “The Exile’s Complaint.” There are 
other romantic fragments, as that fine piece 
which has been versified by Conybeare, but 
not well, under the name of “The R 
Wall-stone ;” but these are the chief re 
mains. They all carry us to the continent, 
actions and incidents which occurred before 
the Angles exchanged the Elbe for the 
Thames and the Humber; for whether the 
change did not agree with the muse, OFrt 


fates have capriciously destroyed her 
. nil 
*For all these popular remains of German pens 
dom, the works of the brothers Gurwin ae the or 
storehouse, particularly Jacob Gurwin’s German 3) 
thology. 
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oispring, we find little or no trace of a 
romance whose scene was laid in England. 
fhe popular mind seems to have dwelt upon 
the memory of a home across the sea. The 
gsxons transferred in some cases legends of 
gents which happened on the continent to 
Bogland. They named after the heroes of 
these legends, not only their hills and rivers, 
iat their brooks, their burial-places, their 
meadows ; even the more prominent natural 
near their dwellings, as a grassy 

jnoll, a rock, or a tree.* e have in these 
fects an answer to the question which has 
heen put by way of objection to the native 
origin of the oldest and grandest of the re- 
mains just enumerated— the romance of 
“Beowulf.” <‘“ What interest,” says Mr. 
Thorpe, in his excellent edition of that poem, 
ix. pref.), “could an Anglo-Saxon feel in 
3 herons feats of his deadly foes the 
Northmen? in the encounter of a Swed- 
Gothic hero with a monster in Denmark? 
or with a fire-drake in his own country? The 
gswer, I think, is obvious—none whatever.” 
By no means so obvious. We have just the 
ame evidence that the Anglo-Saxons “ took 
interest” in Scyld and Beowulf and Hygelae, 
md their feats of arms, as we have in the 
names of certain squares and streets and 
estates, that Englishmen ever took an interest 
in Marlborough, Nelson, or Wellington. 
“But,” says Mr. Thorpe, “ probably the 
romance was brought to this country during 
the sway of the Danish dynasty.” We find 
these local names in charters dating before 


- the Danes had obtained a foot-hold in Eng- 


land. Nor do the Danes seem to have 
“taken an interest ” in the cycle of romance 
even after their settlement; for no trace of 
its heroes appears in undoubtedly Scandi- 
navian compounds. Thus, in naming a vil- 
,@ Dane would use the word by instead 
the Angle ham, a ae and we do find 
compounds in by drawn from legends which 
vere certainly introduced by the Northmen ; 
but never, so far as we know, compounds 
such as Beowulfesby or Seiglaesby, though the 
ordinary Angleterminations inham and burgh, 
éc., are numerous.t 
The romance of Beowulf is not a recital of 
the giant-slaying feats and passionate loves of 
sknight-errant. It rather resembles the 
tory of Guy Earl of Warwick and the Dun 
(ow, which harboured in the woods and 
red the luckless inhabitants of the sur- 
tunding country ; but the narrative flows on 
vith 4 sustained loftiness ; and the characters 
nove before us with a stately air, which is 
Homeric, rather than suggestive of the nur- 


* See the numerous examples of local nomenclature 
‘eurring in the Codex Diplomaticus aevi Saxonici. 
Mr. Thorpe forgot that the Danes and Saxons are 
t families of the same race, 
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sery tale. The poem opens with the beautiful 
legend of Scyld the son of Seef, who came 
floating to the shores of Sleswic, an infant 
in a vessel freighted with costly treasure. The 
old king is heirless, and he adopts the young 
unknown voyager. He reigned gloriously, 
founded a new race of kings, died, and was 
again committed to the waves in the ship 
which brought him. “They him then bore 
away to the sea-shore, his dear companions 
as he himself enjoined. There at the landing- 
place stood the ring-prowed, hung with icicles 
and ready to depart, the prince’s vessel. Laid 
they their beloved chief, dispenser of rings, 
in the ship’s bosom, the mighty one by the 
mast; there were treasures many, ornaments 
brought from far away. Heard have I not of 
a keel more comely, decked with war-weapons 
and martial weeds, with bills and leyrines. 
On his bosom lay treasures many, that with 
him should into the flood’s possession far 
depart. Not less were they than they gave 
who him at his birth sent forth alone o’er the 
wave, being a child. Set they too a golden 
banner high overhead ; let the sea bear him, 
gave him to ocean.’’ Hrothgar, descendant 
of this Scyld, ruled Jutland, and ruled well 
and prosperously. He built himself a mead- 
hall which was the talk of the people, so 


| stately, so gorgeously filled was it; and the 


scene of so much splendour and magnificence. 
But across the moors, amid the fens and fast- 
nesses, dwelt a grim monster called Grendel, 
on whose ear fell harshly the sound of the 
gleeman’s harp, and the voices of those who 
made merry in Heort, for so the hall was 
named. Nightly the fiend broke in upon the 
sleepers, and bore away a number to devour 
in his marshy den. News of these rav 
having reached Beowulf, nephew of Hygelac, 
king of Holstein, his generosity prompts him 
to attempt the destruction of the monster ; 
and he sets sail for the north of Jutland with 
fifteen chosen warriors. His tion b 
King Hrothgar, his successful combat wit 
Grendel, and subsequently with Grendel’s 
enraged mother; the merry-making which 
he received, and his triumphant return to 
Holstein form the subject of the first thirty 
cantos. Some years are then passed over, 
Hygelac and his nephew engage in an expedi- 


tion against the Frisians. The king falls, — 


but Beowulf makes his escape by swimming. 
The young prince, Hygelac’s only son isa 
minor, and the queen offers Beowulf the 
throne ; but he scorns to do such injustice to 
his cousin and becomes his guardian. Mis- 
fortunes thicken. The prince is slain ina 
battle with _— Beowulf becomes king 
and reigned fifty years. Some of his generous 
acts are recorded, such as aiding the King of 
the Swedes when driven from his throne 
invasion. But he finds in his old . ¥ tro 
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470 
of his own. A dragon, guardian of a mound 


containing arms and treasure, roused by the 
loss of a drinking cup, taken while he slept, 


flies out nightly, slays and spoils Beowulf’s 
subjects, and finally burns his own ‘i 
The King recalls to mind his youthful combat 


with Grendel, and determines once more to 
essay his prowess. Having made an iron 
shield to withstand the flames vomited by his 
antagonist, he advances alone. A fierce con- 
flict ensues in which Beowulf's sword Naejling 
snaps asunder, and the monster clutches the 
old warrior. His followers crouch like 
cowards in a neighbouring wood, all saye one 
Wiglaf, who flies to his lord and disables the 
dragon, so that the king is enabled to draw 
his seax and slay it. But the venom beging 
to work. He sits down fainting on a stone ; 
and he asks Wiglafto array before him the 
contents of the mound, the jewels and curious 
gems—* that I the softer may resign my life 
and people that I long have held.” When 
he returned the dying man had swooned, but 
a few drops of water revive him. Beowulf’s 
last injunctions seem instinct with simple feel- 
ing. ‘¢] may here no longer be. Command 
the famed in war a mound to make, after the 
(burning of) the pile, at the ocean promon- 
tory, which shall for a memorial to my people 
tower aloft on Hron-ness, (i.e. Whale point); 
that itsea-farers afterwards may call Beowulf’s 
mount, those who their foaming barks oyer 
the mists of water drive afar. Dotted from 
his neck, the golden ring, the prince bold of 
heart ; and to his theyn gaye it, to the young 
javelin warrior, and bag him use them well: 
‘Thou art the last remnant of our race, of 
the Waegmundnys, fate has swept away all 
my kinsmen, earls in valour, I shall after 
them.’” So died Beowulf. The warriors 
come from the burgh and lay him on his beir, 
and carry him to the “ whale-point.”” Com- 
mand is issued, and the householders collect 
the pile-wood, and build the pile; deck it with 
the spoils which cost the hero his life, and lay 
him in the midst of them. ‘ Now shall the 
fire devour, the lurid flame destroy the prince 
of warriors, bim that oft abode the iron 
shower, when the storm of shafts, shot from 
the strings, flew over the wall of shields.”’ The 
pile is fired. The swarthy smoke rolls up, 
“the roaring flame with weeping mingled. 
Then the people build the mound, and bury 
in it the remainder of the spoils. Ten days 
they labour, and at last it is finished, and 
girt with a wall—a goodly mound seen far 
off at sea. The nobles mde round on their 
war-steeds, and the people tell the praises of 
their dead king. ‘ They say that he was of 


the kings of the world, of all men mildest 
and kindest and gentlest to his people.” Qh 
Bomba! Oh Joseph! this were a requiem 
worth striving for. 





THE ROMANCE OF BEOWULF. 


Such is the framework of the romance 


Beowulf; but how bare and skeleton lit 


compared with the actual flesh and blood, 
the scenery, the speeches, the feasts, the 
songs, the combats of the original. [ fing 
myself in an old, old England, looking Upoy 
real men, where history has placed but phan. 
toms, or left an utter void. Those mo 
whiey rise upon our promontarics and wo 

ield up their inmates ; the rust 
sheen Fh shields regain their ty 
ear-rings and neck-rings and brooches 
the persons of their owners ; the mead-yegge] 
en ea led s are placed on the table ; and 
the substantial life of P: England respm, 
its full, free swing. There on the Ay 
drawn up beyond the reach of the tide, or 
nang at anchor in the shelter of the bay, 
the ships, with carved Brow, and sails hurled 
on the mast. Upon the high ground, where 
his eye can scan a wide expanse of sea, is the 
‘‘ hythe-guard,” the warden of the 
with horse at hand, ready to alarm the burgh 
at sight of a hostile sail, or to welcome ashore 
the friendly yoyager, and take charge of hi 
vessel. Leaye him to his lonely watch, 
seek some burgh, either this Roman city 
with its ruined amphitheatre, and baths, 
palatial mansions; or these more rude 
less substantial cots ranged round the one 
loftier building. Stand on the dais beside 
the royal chair, or if it be cold let us, 
the roaring fire. The chiefs enter ; the 
of their chain-mail jingle as they walk. Mg- 
jestically towers the boar’s head crest on their 
helmets. On one side is the short d 
axe; on the other hangs a sword. Wondg 
weapons some of these swords are, old a 
seryice-worn; ancestral relics which had neyer 
failed in the hour of need. There is one, 
« Hrunting,” with hilt all jewelled, that was 
loosened from the grasp of a dead brother, 
and will one day, in the hands of the youll 
who wears it, drink deep draughts of yen- 
geance. There is another, “ Naegling,” 
spoil of a slain enemy, kept long by hee 
until his son should be fit to bear it worthuy. 
But “ Hunlafing,” the flame of war, the royal 
sword, who shall describe it, or say oyer Ae 
many battles it has flashed. No less a smith 
than Weland, the husband of Max: the 
war-nymph, forged it, and twisted the hilt 
the form of a serpent, and inscribed it 
mysterious runic letters, that tell of the ya 
of the giana. Men of less nar of and 
place their ashen spears gnd_ ane 
against the wall, beside the shields 0 
linden wood, bound and bossed with Hyp 
Now let the feast begin, and the venison 
wild-fowl, and fish from sea and stream, 
washed down with beakers of ale and sweet 





mead, poured by the attendants frox 
Gaskets trean eee and sdorned with 








[ hear the sound of the harp and the voice of 
the gleeman, singing of Scyld, the son of Seef 
the generous Beowulf. I see the queen 
in her jewels, the brooch of gold , set 
with garnets, that holds her mantle; her 
ear-rings; her necklace of precious stones, 
pendent in gold, with perhaps a Roman coin 
or two ; the chatelaine suspended at her girdle, 
with its jingling bunch of keys, and scissors, 
gnd knives, and tooth-picks, and other nick- 
nacks. She passes the great hall-cup. She 
her seat, and we withdraw. A good 
ing rules here, generous and liberal, but 
terrible in his prowess ; one who protects his 
ple from invasion and plunder; who exacts 
ibute from his neighbours, and inspires earls 
yith fear. Faithful are his warriors who par- 
take of his bounty. Disgrace, banishment 
from the burgh-bounds awaits their recre- 
ancy; but to them death would be better 
than reproach. 

But few and short are the glimpses afforded 
ys of the geeper life of this old, old England. 
On the green hill-tops Woden is worshipped, 
and the ashes of the Beltane fires are scat- 
tered. Wyrd weaves the web of destiny, and 
the Shield-maidens float over the hurtling 
arrows and clash of shields. There are nicors 
in the sea and elves in the woods. We see 
the gleam of the hall-fire in the wintry wea- 
ther; and the followers of the king are not 
called courtiers, but “ hearth-enjoyers.” We 
catch a glimpse of the queen walking with a 
company of maidens, and hear the gleeman 

of woman as “ the weaver of pearls,” 
md sing of the sleepless love of the divine 
Geat for the fair Mathilda. We see the 
hing daughter taking the office of her royal 
er, and passing the mead-cup; and 
shortly after we find her the wife of a prince 
dispensing the hospitalities of her own table ; 
terminating with her marriage the feuds and 
sxothing the animosities of years. Thus we 
build up a shadowy idea of an old, old 
Bgl home. 
h was the England of the sixth century, 
before which Augustine appeared with his 
rer crucifix and picture of the Saviour,*— 
@ England not sunk in debasing superstition, 


@ given to barbarous customs ; not sluggish 
h mind, treacherous, or yoluptuous; but 
¢ and generous, highly intellectual, and 


, luxurious and licentious, could not 

ast. It was a thoughtful England, already 
firred inwardly with a sense of want ; of the 
ciency of this old mythology, and 
“@oping blindly in the darkness” for a 
ayy? more substantial good. When, there- 
we, Christianity was preached before the 
Kings and nobles, it was as when one finds in 


eee ‘ 
* Long cre then, Christianity was the faith of the 
“cient Britons, and most probably of the Caledonians, 


Kian of a social morality, of which Roman 
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the flesh an ideal beauty which has floated 
before the imagination, and formed the dream 
of years, Priest and people had, unknown 
to each other, been doubting and dissatisfied. 
When Edwin of Northumbria summoned his 
Witenagemot to deliberate as to the adoption 
of the new religion, the chief priest himself 
opened the counsel with a speech concluding 
with the remarkable words; ‘I have long since 
been sensible that there was nothing in that 
which we worshipped ; because the more dili- 
gently I sought after truth in that worship, 
the less I found it.” The next speaker was 
a noble, who said in words replete with 
"ay Thou hast seen, O King, when the 

re blazed, and the hall was warm, and thou 
wast seated at the feast amid thy nobles, 
whilst the winter storm raged without, and 
the snow fell, how some solitary sparrow has 
flown through, scarcely entered at one door 
before it disappeared at the other. Whilst it 
is in the hall it feels not the storm, but after 
the space of a moment it returns to where it 
came, and thou beholdest it no longer, nor 
knowest where or to what it may be exposed. 
Such, as it appears to me, is the life of man, 


—a short moment of enjoyment, and we know 


not whence we come, nor whither we are 
going. If this new doctrine brings us any 
greater certitude of the future, I, for one, 
yote for its adoption.” But in those days, as 
now, there were “‘ the masses,” ‘ the ur- 
ing classes,” ‘ the lower orders”—the work- 
men of the towns, and the cultivators of the 
soul, by whatever name we may call them, 
whose thoughts ran more evenly in the beaten 
track; into whose habits, associations, and 
inner life heathenism had struck deeper root. 
Nowhere was its hold firmer than in the 
country, among the ploughmen, the serfs, 
and the holders of folkland or alluvial posses- 
sions. Everything was redolent of the old 
religion ; the names of the hills, the streams, 
the boundaries, the villages, and farms. 


“Then Balder ove bleak garth was thine, 
And one sweet brooklet’s silver line; 
And Woden’s croft the name did gain 
From the stern father of the slain. 
Remembered they Thor’s conquering fame, 
And gave the dell the Thanderer’s name.”’ 


The wolf which stole the farmers’ lambs—the 
gaunt were-wolf that had tasted human blood 
—the ravens that croaked on the oaks abaut 
his dwelling—some of the most stalwart and 
conspicuous of the oaks themselves, were 
sacred to the great god Woden. He had 
verbs and incantations, ballads and tra- 
itions about the giants and pagan divinities, 
which he could recite after the evening 
when the harp its rounds. The 
the gleeman, the body of national poetry, was 
the stronghold of heathenism, a against 
this were almost the first vane’ “y evan- 
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directed. The method which they | 
to make the native love of poetry, sa- | 
turated once with the spirit and expression | 
of a false religion, the most powerful agent | 
in the propagation of a true, is the great fact | 
in the early Christian life of Saxon England 


gelists 


which the remains of the period teach—a fact | 


which admits of varied and interesting illus- | heathen 
tration, but which we must treat very briefly. | 
It would have been a bootless task to have | 


attempted the destruction of those ballads and 
romances, or to have forbidden the gleeman 
to sing them in the halls of the noble. They 
were deep graven on the memories of the 
people ; day told the ancient pedigree and 
ancestral glory of the great, and would not 
be willingly let die. The Index Expurgatorius 
and the fire in the market-place would have 
been inapplicable and ineffectual. In its early 
roselytising efforts the Church of Rome fol- 
lowed principles which were dictated by an 
accurate knowledge of human nature. Her 
aim was to convert gradually, not to wrench 
round violently. How far such a policy can 
be followed without compromising purity of 
doctrine and discipline, is a question to be 
nicely considered. It is often matter of sur- 
prise to Protestant Christians how such tri- 
umphs attended the early missionary efforts 
of Rome. There can be no doubt that we 
have the cause in this power of adaptation, 
sometimes carried much further than a Pro- 
testant would venture. Of the intimate 
workings of this policy we have an example 
which is well worth the study of the modern 
missionary in Pope Gregory’s letter to the 
Abbot Mellitur. (Bede, Hist. Eccles.1. I. 
c. 30.) He directs that the idols are to be 
destroyed, but the temples are to be purified 
for Christian churches, that the veneration of 
the people for the building may be transferred 
to the new religion. “And because they 
have been used to slaughter many oxen in 
the sacrifices to devils, some solemnity must 
be exchanged for them on this account; to 
the end that while some gratifications are 
outwardly permitted them, they may the 
more easily consent to the inward consola- 
tions of the of God. For there is no 
doubt that it is impossible to efface every- 
thing at once from their obdurate minds, 
because he who endeavours to ascend to the 
highest place rises by degrees or steps, and not 
by leaps.” The same plan was adopted with 
the poetry as with the temples of the 
Saxons. The idolatrous allusions were re- 
moved ; but the poetry remained, with all its 
tender associations and passionate attach- 
ments. 

The representatives of the Church early 
devoted themselves to the task of committing 
to writing and altering the national poetry. 
When monasteries began to open up over the 
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country, it was this labour of love chieg 
which kept the pen and illuminating brush 
busy in the Scriptorium—the room from which 
issued the beautiful MSS. which are 

over our museums,—monuments of patient 


industry and pious labour. These amended 


| editions, carefully culled of every allusion to 


ods or heathen customs, and the 
blanks filled up with the praises of tie Aj. 
mighty and axioms of morality, splendidly 
_ illuminated and bound in volumes, soon 
to spread in the houses of the able, 
rich ornamentation captivated the attention 
of the children, as we see in the weil-known 
story of our royal Alfred, who learned the 
contents of such a volume of poetry in order 
to obtain possession of it. Thus every gene. 
ration lost more and more its remembrance of 
the heathen version. The gleeman changed 
with the tastes of his patrons. The monks, 
and even the abbots and higher dignitaries, 
by every means which they could devise, fur- 
thered the slower progress of the revolution 
among the commonality. Being ustally them- 
selves Saxons, they were adepts in the use 
of the lyre and the composition of popular 
poetry. In the seventh century Alakelm, 
abbot of Malmesbury, sprung from royalty, 
and the most learned man of his age, used to 
station himself, attired as a minstrel, at a 
bridge by which the country-people passed 
to and from town. He was a master of the 
harp, and soon attracted a crowd. Gradually 
then he changed from the ordinary lay of the 
gleeman to subjects more serious. Five cen- 
turies after, the religious songs of the good 
abbot were current among the people. This, 
in few words, was the plan adopted, and the 
success attained ; but when we enter into the 
details of its execution, and consider its effects 
on Anglo-Saxon poetry, superstitions, and 
the form of their religion, we find a wide and 
interesting field. The effect on existing 
was, that we have no poem of any 
exactly as it was recited in the halls of heath- 
endom. The MSS. date from about the 
tenth or eleventh centuries, and are stuck all 
over in the most incongruous manner ¥ 
passages about God, Satan, and divine things 
nerally, which have displaced allusions to 
Woden and Frea, and the doings of the gods. 
It is so with Beowulf. Even when a mins- 
trel is reciting a list of the tribes he had 
visited, the zealous monk must needs intro- 
duce a scripture name or two. “ With the 
| Franks I was and with the Frisians,” 9 
the minstrel. «With the Medes I was snd 
| with the Persians,” adds the mank! But # 
is in the superstitions and form of religious 
belief of the people that such incongruous 
mixtures are most ap t. The 
deities, such as Woden, were expelled a 
tirely, bnt the lesser spirits, such as Loki, 
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spirit of evil, and the whole race of elves and 
gicors, were forced into the service of Chris- 
tianity. The result frequently is a mingling 
of heathenism and Christiamty, which is any- 
thing but orthodox. Hence it comes that in 
the popular religion of the old Saxon Church 

are two devils, father and son; the 

suffers the punishment, and the son 
gorks the mischief. Here is part of a descrip- 
tion of doomsday, in which this rare junction 
of ideas is very apparent:— “The Pater 
Noster will shoot the devil with boiling 
shafts, and the lightning will burn and mark 
him, and the rain will be shed over him, and 
the thick darkness confuse him ; and Shuner 
will thrash him with his fiery axe, and drive 


‘him to the chain where his father Satan 


dwelleth.”’ The elves and nicors and harm- 
ss spirits of Saxon mythology were made to 
do duty in another way, by having attributed 
to them all manner of malevolent and dis- 

ing offices, and forms repulsive and hor- 
nble. Th® same imaginations which gave 
Sstan his horns, his tail, and his cloven feet, 
qeated those black spirits and grey which 
stung the cattle, smothered the shipwrecked 
sailor, or entered the mouth and burrowed 
through the entrails of the unlucky wight 
who had so amg to cross himself. 

The monks also produced original poems 
for popular circulation, in many of which 
this curious compromise between the old and 
the new faith is visible. Caedmon (A.D. 650) 
is the first English poet of whom we have any 
record. His simple story, preserved by Bede 
ind Alfred, gives us so welcome a side glimpse 
oflife at that period, that we must rehearse 
i. We find our poet first in the menial po- 
sition of cowherd on the lands of the Abbey 
of Whitby, in Yorkshire. Ceadmon remained 
i this obscure position until far advanced in 
life, abandoned, like his fellow-servants, to 
gmorance, thinking of nothing but his daily 
rund of toil. He was even more illiterate 
thin his companions. He had not even the 
mmon attamment of playing on the harp. 
The “ceorls” and Bb ning on the ae 

met frequently in “‘beership” after the 

s work was done, to pass the evening in 

us merriment. t was custo " 

ther the repast, to send the harp from hand 

‘hand round the company, that each in ro- 

lution might contribute a tune with a song to 

pare! fund ofamusement. Poor Caed- 
enjoyed himself greatly up to this s 

of the proceedings ; but when "the harp rl 

ra his part of the settle, ashamed of 

ignorance, he used to retire silently, and 

‘pair to his humble abode among the out- 

loses. One night these light-hearted rustics 

ar m ir ie manner, carousing over 

e. The again began its round, 

"d our herd again shrunk from his place at 


the board. It was his turn to watch the cattle 
that night, and he bent his steps to the stalls. 
Disheartened and full of self-reproach, he lay 
down on his straw pallet in a corner of the 
uncomfortable shed. He fell asleep and 
dreamed. A man stood by his bedside and 
said, “‘Caedman, sing me something.” “I 
cannot sing,” answered the herd, “and there- 
fore [ left the feast and came hither.” The 
stranger replied, ‘“‘ But still you have some- 
thing to sing me.’’ Caedman asked “ What ?” 
and received the command, “ Sing the Crea- 
tion.” “Having received which answer,” 
says Bede, “forthwith he began to sing in 
raise of God the Creator verses which he 
ad never heard.” He was afterwards re- 

ceived into the abbey and educated. He 
wrote the great body of religious poetry which 
was afterwards current among the people, 
consisting chiefly of a paraphrase of the nar- 
rative portions of Scripture, of which two 
books are still extant, and several didactic 
pieces. The general march of Caedmon’s 
poetry is solemn and majestic. Hs has been 
called the Anglo-Saxon Milton; and it has 
even been questioned by some whether Milton 
had not read the works of the cowherd, the 
resemblance is often so striking. But we 
have no proof that he understood the lan- 
guage ; and the resemblance is no greater 
than would naturally arise from a commuuity 
of subject. Here is the speech of Satan after 
his into the abyss :— 

Why should I toil? Superior need not I. 

Wonders as many can my hands perform : 

Fashion a throne more godlike, and in heaven 

Yet higher. Why for His favour should I serve, 

And cower in such mean vassalage? A God! 

I may be sueh a God as he! Comrades 

Who in the contest will not shrink, stand by me. 

Heroes stern of soul have chosen me for chief, 

Warriors renowned : with such may one take counsel ; 

With such His minion’s capture. All are my friends, 

And faithfal all. I may be chief, and sway? 

Over all heaven. -Thas seemeth it unright 


That I at all should cringe for benefits 
To God. No longer will I be His vassal. 


As Satan is bound, he cannot proceed to 
Paradise, but his son volunteers. Having 
braced on his helmet, 


He upward wheeled and passed the doors of hell, 
Steeled to the heart with lion port ; fiercely 
His fiendish might dashed the red flame aside. 


The works of Caedmon are all modelled on 
the national romantic style, and intended for 
recitation in the mead-hall, like the old heroic 
ve For this the narrative portions 
of Scripture, st scenes of war and festivity 
occur, were generally chosen ; and just as in 
their illuminations the monks represented 
David in the dress of a Saxon king, and Solo- 
mon’s Temple like a Saxon church, so in these 





poems ev ing was reduced to the habits 
and ideas pi wp In the romance of Ju- 
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dith and Holofernes, founded on the Apo- 
cerypha, Judith is such a maiden as one 


ight 
have seen at the court of Alfred ; Holiderees 
is a Saxon chieftain, wassailing in the mead- 
hall, “a haughty dispenser of rings;” and 
the warriors march, clothed in their hyrnies, 
with linden shields. Besides these Scriptural 
romances, there were lives of saints, dia- 
logues, hymns, metrical versions of the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Creed, Doxology, and other parts 
of the Church service; poetical calendars of 
feasts, and poems innumerable on the day of 
judgment, death, and general religious sub- 
jects. The monks sometimes grew weary of 
their ghostly avocations, and whiled away an 
hour now and then after refection, or while 
sitting up for the nocturns, with riddles and 
guesses in verse on subjects secular and sa- 
cred. Several hundreds of these still exist 
scattered up and down in MSS. They must 


THE CHARACTERISTICS OF REVIVALS. 


have been clever fellows, for very few of their 
riddles have been read. 

Where, it may be asked, was the regular 
national ballad or poetic annal during this 
time? Not dead, but vigorous, and eye, 
more brilliant in action and expression thay 
ever. These centuries were fruitful in events 
which stirred the poetic soul of the nation io 
its depths. The descents of the Danes, the 
struggleof nearly twocenturies before a Danish 
king sat on the throne of England, afforded 
such material for the heroic lay, as could not 
be surpassed even by the achievements of 
Beowulf or the wars of the giants in the sha- 
dowy mythic ages. But we must not enter 
on a field which is itself large and interest- 
ing enough for a separate article. We plunge 
not again into “ the rain of arrows, the crash 
of bucklers, where the sword consumes, and 








the hauberk sings the song of terror.” 
J. B. R. 





THE CHARACTERIS 


THe revival) of religion, as the recent more 
public attestation to its power, profession 
of its seem pags and zeal for its practices have 
been named, is immeasurably more impor- 
tant than any other subject of any time. The 
name given to this mental process is both 
right and wrong, in relation to the different 
purposes for which it is used. A revival of 
religion cannot be a conversion to religion, 
for to commence is not to revive. To live 
again is the strict meaning of a revival; it is 
not applied to iife from the dead generally, 
but it might be so employed properly. Re- 
surrection, and not revival, is the word used in 
ecclesiastical literature to express life from 
the dead; and means to rise again, or the 
act of rising again. It is mcluded im, or is 
the consequence of a revival to all who have 
been buried. The son of the Shunamite. 2 
Kings, iv, 36, was the subject of a revival ; 
and fhe man whose dead body, when it 
was hastily thrown into Elisha’s sepulchre, 
touched his bones, and lived once more, was 
the object both of a revival and a resurrection, 
as is expressed in the order of the faets— 
2 Kings, xiii. 21, “he revived and stoud up on 
his feet.” The nobleman’s son was the sub- 
ject of a revival in a limited sense; John’s 
1, iv. 52, for he was not altogether 
Jairus 

vy. 42, was an example of a comp 
revival, for she was dead. The widow’s son of 
Nain is another case, Luke, vii. 15, for he also 
was dead. Lazarus was the object both of 
revival and resurrection, John’s Gospel, xi. 
44, for he was both dead and buried. Many ex- 


daughter, Luke’s Sore: | 
ete 


TICS OF REVIVALS. 


amples of revival and résurréttion occurred 
at the crucifixion, Matthew’s Gospel, xxvii. 
52,53. The cases of Dorcas, Acts tx. 40, 41, 
and of Eutychus, Acts, xx, 12, were revivals. 


| Each of these cases might have been correctly 


described as a resurrection, for all the persons 
named rose again ; but resurrection has come 
to be understood as @ rising from the grave, 
although thereisno ground for this limit m the 
origin of the word. & 
hen these terms are applied to spiritual 
death or life they carry corresponding mean- 
ings, and noreason cam be given for pervérting 
them ; yet the word “ revival,” app to teli- 
gion, is sadly perverted in our land, if the pro- 
cess be taken mdividtally, or ever collectively, 
as respects the present generation ; 
there is a sensé in ee we may 00 rh 
ak of the revival of religion in Ulster, 
chitin : since # time existed long ago when 
Ulster contained a population more exten- 
sively imbued with religious motrve ane | 
ciples than its people have been for > 
century, or more years. A “reévival of 
gion,” therefore, in Ulster is a cor 
without adopting any far-fetched e1 
but it is incorrect according to its 
meaning and use; while a missionary 
dostan, m whose letters wé have read 
| for a revival of religion in that heathen 
obviously misapplies # phrase and eer 
stands a word. A revival of religion 
must refer to patriarc r r~ pa the 
development of the 
that India has ever kntown ot a large ele 
it knew that ; but we fear that even the 
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dispensation was corrupted before man- 


irreachod the Indian plains, although that 


is by no means certain ; yet it was corrupted, 

jess corrupted than now, at the dates of 
ge earliest records. This missionary entirely 
gisapprehends the true idea of the revival 
ather a8 it applies to individuals or nations. 
He may see conversions, and we earnestly 

licate their oceurrence, but he cannot see 
for some time revivals among his native neigh- 

. First must life come, next a falling away 
fom life, progress, and then “ revival.” 

Here we inay have revivals; as respects indi- 
fiduals; a growth in life; or as respects the 
ind, in a return to a condition of more general 
observance of religious duties and a submis- 


‘gon to religious principles which existed 


once; but usually those changes of indi- 
riduals are conversions, which ministers call 
rrvivals. Many persons will say that no 
benefit can come from any rectification of an 
erorina name. We differ from their opinion. 
Nominal errors often become the seed of no 
little evil, and it is better to be scrupulously 
errect than to go wilfully wrong. A revival of 
religion is said to have occurred in the United 
States of America two to three years since. 
That movement we fear was meteorological—a 
light shining in a dark place, for a short time, 
aid leaving few traces of its effulgence; 
but in judging of such matters we must ever 
sdiember that a revival in reference to reli- 
gon will appear in duplicate. There will be a 
revival “against,” accompanying one for “reli- 
gion, and the former will appear more actively 
song a mercurial people, like our cousins of 
the west, than among the slower, steadier, 
terner folks of our father isles— By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” Now the great 
sin of slave-holding besets the United States, 
md we hear no revival of antipathy to this 
sm. Intemperance is one of our besetting 
ns; and we should have said to our Ulster 
friends, if they had continued to have the 
same number of book shops, and the same 
mumber of drinking shops after, as they had 
before their revival, ““ We do not doubt indivi- 
dual changes, but they have had no fesult on 
your community, at least any result that is 
perceptible at a distance.” But when book- 
ps have increased in business and in num- 
bers, while dram shops have fallen in numbers 
ind in trade, we have the symptoms of a good 
true movement of conversion and 
“revival.” 
last year a number of philosophical i- 
qurers objected to the reality of the religious 
Progress of Ulster, because of bodily prostra- 
fons and physical sufferings with which it 
femed to be accompanied or preceded, in 


me parts. Such occurrences imply no ex- 
tuordinary or supernatural cause. They 
tight be supposed to follow “convictions of 


sin,” aceording to the ecclesiastical phrase- 
ology, which, put in ordinary langnage, means 
merely being satisfied in one’s mind that a 
course of conduct is op to the will of 
God, and renders those who purstie it liable 
to His j ents. Many people shrink from 
wrong, and are very niuch vexed with them- 
selves when they have done a wrong action, 
even if they have no dread of punishment. A 
| sensitive nature dislikes to be subjected to its 
own reproaches, although there should be no 
external suffering likely to succeed them. 
This feeling carried far in some nervous per- 
sons would lead to disease; and that might 
produce prostration. If a more powerful 
feeling in many minds, or the dread of expo- 
sure, be superadded, we find persons so pros- 
trated by despair as to take refuge from pub- 
lic dishonour in suicide. The late John 
Sadleir, for example, was a member of Par- 
liament, a man highly trusted in commercial 
circles, and who occupied a high social posi- 
tion. He found his affairs to be involved 
irretrieveably, that all his crimes in support 
of his schemes had been unsuccessful, an} he 
killed himself, either from the dread of pub- 
lic dishonour, from the fear of subsequent 
privation, or from the shame of temporal 
punishment. Other cases occur to our 
memory that form apter illustrations, for they 
are those of haughty, but sensitive and weak 
spirits, who, to avoid the poverty that threat- 
ened them, or from some other cause of 
shaine, or pain and reproach, rushed out of 
time, with prostrate reason, we are allowed, in 
charity, to hope. If these matters produce 
such physical anguish and mental prostration, 
is it impossible that the fear of eternal punish- 
ment, or even the shame for abusing the 
kindness and love of God may cause similar 
results to persons at once aroused to the 
position occupied by them? Before a man 
be competent to offer an opinion on the mat- 
ter he must fealize the situation; but a 
crowd of men have given opinions on these 
physical prostrations who can scarcely realize 
to their own minds the reasons for them. We 
do not say that the inquirer must first be a 
religious man before he can give a competent 
opinion on these manifestations. That con- 
dition is unnecessary ; but, although he may 
not be a believer personally, he must abstract 
himself out of his own experiences, and sup- 
se for a moment the case of a mind con- 
vinced suddenly of its own guilt, of the 
punishment certain to fall on all guilt, of its 
intensity and itude, both beyond mortal’s 
comprehension, of theexistenceof an atonement 
and the scorn with which it has viewed this 
redemption, and placed itself out of the circle 
wherein that remedy wrings out the stdin of 
sin, and confers the purity of ri €88 ; 
delivery from punishment, the hope of 
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heaven, or even the holding of heaven upon 
earth. Let him presuppose all these thoughts 
passing as realities in the mind of a person 
unaccustomed to great speculations ; and the 
inquirer, although, perhaps, he haplessly has 
known none of them, will allow that they have 
sufficient power to explain bodily prostration. 

We meet another am who hold that these 
physical sufferings were the extraordinary 
operations of the Spirit of God on the souls 
of the individuals, and these persons are not 
well pleased when others limit this statement. 
Whlie we feel that such results may be part of 
those solemn operations on the conscience 
and hearts, yet they can be so only in the sense 
that a man born blind, deaf, or dumb, exists 
according to, and in consequence of, Provi- 
dential arrangements, although no person 
would allege that Providence ordinarily allows 
men to come into the world without the 
common use of the senses. Such illustrations 
of what might be the fate of all only show the 
cause of thankfulness that all possess for 
‘common blessings and gifts,” in no way 
small because they are so common. So it may 
be that in this sense even these personal 
sufferings may be regarded as the illustrations 
of that goodness which smoothes the path to 
mercy for many individuals. Accordingly we 
find such occurrences are rare, just like the 
sufferings from the obscurity or dullness of 
some organ of the senses. They were rare in 
Ireland during the crisis of the revival, and 
occurred only in a small per centage of the 
number of ‘ conversions” apparent to the 
church—but three per cent. at Ballymena, 
the centre of this religious work. 

Enthusiasm has been awakened on this sub- 
ject—an enthusiasm of action is one thing, 
but we refer to an enthusiasm of statement 
which may be wrong. An estimable writer, 
in one of many little works on the subject on 
our table, says :— 

Many seem to be very sceptical in regard to what 
they call sudden conversions. But must not conver 
sion always be sudden, where it is real? Must not th 
transition be instantaneous in every such case, from 
darkness to light, from death to life? No doubt, in 
many cases, the transition may not be apparent at the 
time, either to the subject of it, orto others. But the 
‘act that the transition is made, and made at once, re- 
inains true. And in those cases where it is made in 
such a way as to manifest itself both to the individual 
and to others, shall we, on that account, receive the 
announcement with cold suspicion, and not rather hail 


it with grateful joy? Are not most of the conversions 
recorded in the Bible of this description ? 


This is a very common style of speaking 
and writing, and it is erroneous. The law has 
fixed periods at which its citizens are held to 
have reached certain degrees of responsibility. 
The youngest person is in reality a citizen, 
but he is not an active and responsible citizen. 
He enjoys certain privileges, but not all pri- 


vileges, for atime. In the same manner his 
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duties grow with his growth, and stren 
with his years. Stil, although the eee 
anage at which “majority” is reached, no 
“aware supposes that all bodies or all mind, 

ecome matured at “twenty-one,” or ‘thai 
there is not some other period, not ofteng, 
twenty-one than twenty-two, at which a, 
individual passes out of mental infancy into 
manhood. There is an hour and a day when 
the thin line is over-stept, but seldom, indeed, 
could any man name date or day. 

Very probably we have a similar case jp 
the matter mentioned by the writer. (Con. 
version, no doubt, has its precise time. ]t 
occurs at an hour. The Rubicon is passed, 
Yet the stream may have been so narrow, so 
like to other streams, so little apparent differ- 
ence between the left and the right bank, that 
the passenger may hardly recognize the great 
fact, and much less probability exists of its 
being at once recognized by others. 

The last question in the extract must, we 
think, be answered in the negative. We 
scarcely remember a single case in all the Old 
Testament to which the term “ sudden con- 
version” is applicable, unless Naaman, the 
Syrian, was converted. It is not applicable 
to any of the apostles, except Paul, and it was 
preceded, in his case, by a miracle followi 
on a long and painful search for truth. The 
thief on the cross is a strongly probable case. 
We cannot consider any other solution of his 
circumstances worth more than the fact of 
a former acquaintance with the way of sal- 
vation, and contendings regarding it, in his 
mind being barely within the pale of the 
possible. The conversions by apostolic 
preaching are no more to be considered pre- 
cedents than the conversion of the Jews at 
the grave of Lazarus, except so far as the 
Master gave not to his followers all the power 
he could wield. In ordinary cases we 
that conversions run in these courses—Corne- 
lius was a devout man, and as he prayed the 
angel came, and Peter was sent—the eunuch 
of Ethiopia was a devout man also, and as he 
read his Bible, Philip met him—Lydia was 
engaged in her ordinary Sabbatical duties, 
when Paul came and disclosed to her the 
‘“‘ better plan.” 

But, say some men at the present day, 
‘have we not the promise of the same mf 
culous gift of the spirit as in the earl 
tian times?” Certainly not; you have n° 
such promise, and none exists. Miracles are 
not employed in our age, not that they may 
not, or that they might not occur. The com- 
version of any man is wonderful, but as 
must not Frew the word miraculous 10 the 
sense. It is confined to — out of 
common course of and provi 
conversion, be it gradual or sudden, rey 
much in the common course that there 
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lately are not two epee but one only work. | 
to the Betheseda, many © 


hands may guide, or many feet may carry the | 


Many paths may 


im over of his journey, but only 
one Spirit helps him there. 

We found in reading a little volume en- 
titled “Irish Revivals in 1859,” by the Rev. 
Dr. Weir, nothing inconsistent with our 
opinion that revivals of religion in any coun- 
try, follow work. Harvest comes after spring, 
and although a long summer may intervene, 
yet the connexion of ploughing and sowing, 
with reaping, is never doubted. Last year, 
and this year, a general notion was prevalent 
that the revival in Ulster appeared like a 
meteor, without apparent cause, or any warn- 
ing. This notion was rather encouraged, 
than otherwise, by the narratives which ap- 
peared in public journals ; but it was caliiole 
unfounded. ‘‘ Nations will be born in a day,” 
but we infer that the day will have its dawn 
—2 time of great activity and much work— 
as this revival in Ulster had its dawn. Its 
history, hitherto, much resembles an old and 
true tale of former doings in Ulster, though 
the subsequent history may be different, for 
while the same physical disease was apparent 
then’ as now, the excitement will not be at- 
tended by similar persecutions now, to those 
that occurred then. 


Persecation speedily followed that early revival. 
Ministers were charged with encouraging bodily pros- 
trations, just as others are wrongly accused now. But, 
in spite of the actual deposition and banishment of 
ministers (whom Ussher sought in vain to shelter, and 
whom James I. only restored for atime), although 
under the oppressive regime of Straffurd, many of them 

‘were compelled to flee to Scotland, and thus to leave 
their flocks to the tender mercies of the cruel,—and 
while, also, in the Popish massacre of 1641, not less 
than thirty Presbyterian ministers perished in the 
general massacre of the Protestants of Ireland, yet the 
effects of that early development of spiritual life are 
felt in Ulster to this day. And while also, in the last 
century, the Arian heresy came in like a flood, and a 
moderator of the Synod of Ulster could be heard in his 
official capacity reviling the confessions and catechisms 
of the church of his fathers, yet the people of one dis- 
trict, at least, that where the revival of 1859, burst 
forth, still held fast the “old way,” and “ walked 
therein ;” and for more than two hundred years their 
descendants there have never wanted a faithful and 
evangelical ministry. 


_ So wrote Dr. Weir, and the resemblance, 
in One particular, was precise. These excite- 
ments extending to disease, are not, however, 
humerous now, and they were not numerous 
then. Now they have been employed by op- 
ponents to excuse evil speaking; then they 
were made the excuse for bitter persecutions. 
We are two hundred years in advance of the 
' revival in Ulster; and at present, 
nishments or imprisonments, fines, the 
ootjacks or the thumbscrews, are not prac- 
rewards for successful teaching in Ulster. 

€ opponents are confined to railing ; and 





men, in a free country, can always grumble at 
their neighbours. 

In reading Professor Gibson’s book, en- 
titled, «The Year of Grace: a History of 


|the Ulster Revival,’ we only quarrel with 


the leading title. Why “an year of grace ?” 
So far as we know, the best part, so to say, of 
the revival is going on now. An emotion, an 
excitement, the fashion, the force of example, 
our imitative powers, and many other causes, 
without any cold, deceiving, designed, and 
formal h risy, might present blossome with 
no fruit in them. The second year may be, 
with more security, called “the year of 
grace ;” because the fresh zeal is more tried, 
and we know it to be true, if its life con- 
tinues ; especially if it remains in vigour. 

We tind, in Professor Gibson’s volume, the 
most abundant evidence that the great ma- 
jority of these conversions and revivals have 
occurred without any objectionable excite- 
ment. We use the word objectionable in a 
contracted sense, to convey the idea that 
bodily excitement is not to be encouraged or 
sought. The revivals have been most ap- 

arent exactly where most earnest work has 
te done; they have followed long years— 
ten to sixteen years—of open air preaching, 
the multiplication of Sabbath-schools, Bible- 
classes, the circulation of tracts, the visita- 
tion of congregations, and generally, the em- 
ployment of all the means colkeal y used for 
religious teaching; including, raga | the 
establishment of prayer-meetings. hese 
truths were perfectly well known to us be- 
fore we read Dr. Weir’s small, or Professor 
Gibson’s larger volume; but, Dr. Weir was 
acquainted intimately with the province, 
although less so, perhaps, than fessor 
Gibsun, who was Moderator of the Irish 
General Assembly for 1859, and necessarily 
familiar, officially, with the condition of the 
Presbyterian Congregations, while no man is 
better known, or more popular among other 
denominations ; and thus no author can be 
better qualified to narrate the iculars of 
this religious movement, which compre- 
hended a greater number of Presb 
than of any other communion, because they 
are the more mumerous section of Protestants 
in the province ; but which included all par- 
ties, in the proportion illustrated by the offi- 
cial signatures to a memorial Bible, deposited 
in the Coleraine Town-hall, comprising that 
of the rector of the parish, three 
ministers, one Independent, and one Wes- 
leyan. 

Professor Gibson’s narrative is, in reality, 
the testimony of many men from different dis- 
tricts of the province, examined by a compe- 
tent judge, and placed in order by an exeel- 
lent writer. It supports, as we have said, 
the opinion that the proceedings of 1859, 
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were thé eonsequences of labours in preced- 
ing years. They were, in reality, nothing 
more than an unusual number of conversions 
to a religious life, and a higher development 
of religious sentiment in congregations, than 
had beert observed previously; at least for 
many years. An erroneous opinion alone 
assigns to them the character of novelty. On 
the contrary, the preparative process had ex- 
isted for several years. A disruption occurted 
long sttice between the subscribing and non- 
subscribing members of the Synod of Ulster. 
These technical terms are not so generally 
understood that we need to abstain from 
stating the nature of that disruption in other 
words. It was the splitting asunder of a 
non-cohesive image of clay and brass, known 
as the Synod. Part of the ministers held 
Evangelical opinions, and another part were 
generally Unitarian in principle, but divided 
between Arian and Socinian views. The 
latter parties were all non-subscribers to the 
Confession of Faith, and other official docu- 
ments of the Church of Scotland. A majority 
of the congregations, or of the members in 
congregations, accepted the opinions of the 
subscribing ministers, partly because Evange- 
lical sentiments are adopted generally by the 
majority of the people in all places who make 
a profession of religion; and partly because 
of a traditional religion existing then in 
Ulster. Its Protestant population were 
political adherents of their creed, and as they 
clung to the faith of their fathers, so they 
rejected opinions that evidently were con- 
structed less by excrescences added, or inter- 
polations inserted, than by omissions from 
their fathers’ religion. No answer could be 
given to that argument because it was a his- 
torical truth, and it was effective with many 
individuals who had a vigorous religion in 
respect to time, but not much vital religion 
towards eternity. Some difficulty exists in 
explaining this state of feeling to persons un- 
acquainted with the circumstances and the 
people; but we allude to a condition of so- 
ciety with which we were in some measure 
familiar. 

We remember a Presbyterian of Downshire 
who clung to the nominal faith of his fathers, 
who was willing at any hour of the day or 
might to do battle against Popery, but who 
had no Bible to read in his family, and had 
been in no place of worship for seven years. 
A certain ideality or poetic sentiment belonged 
to this rough man’s creed, for he was always 
eager to leave home or labour, or ata greater 
sacrifice still, to break up his leisure hour in 
the public-house, and hazard limb or life in a 
combat against the adherents of the Pope for 
the honour of Presbyterianism and Protestant 
principles, although he would not give six- 
pence to support Presbyterian or any ordi- 
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nances, and he trusted to the “generai merey,” 
which he believed comprehended him and his, 
but excluded the Pope, all his belongings and 
followers, and even those many persons Who, 
as he sometimes admitted, might be the Pop. 
tiff's slaves, or ignorant vassals. This Presby- 
terian did not adopt the modern philosophy 
that a man is not responsible for his beef; 
but, on the contrary, he held the man respon- 
sible for his belief, and apparently for no other 
part of his conduct. Indeed, so far did he 
carry this opinion, that if he ever thought of 
the unforgiven sin, it must have been as the 
‘sin of Popery ;” for we do not believe that 
he contemplated the conversion of Roman 
Catholics as a matter altogether desirable, or 
even perhaps possible. If pressed upon the 
subject, perhaps he might have considered it a 
change to be achieved or expected in some 
distant future, not affecting the existing gene- 
ration, as a slaveholder often considers the 
emancipation of his slaves. Our acquaintance 
was a representative man, and he moreover 
represented many of those men who have been 
brought during 1859 into a comparatively 
eorrect state of feeling, and have continued 
in 1860 to “ show forth” the Christian life in 
humble but useful walks. They were not 
gradually and slowly led into truth. It flashed 
over their minds in the realities they had long 
despised or neglected ; and im men of strong 
passions nothing surely was more calculated 
to exercise a greater influence than thus to 
be, as it were, at once arraigned before the 
great white throne, with all their imiquities 
standing between them and the only bridge 
that could afford a passage from the bottom- 
less pit of endless sorrow and intense suffer- 
ing. Their agony was the mental struggle 
to reach the bridge, to find themselves safe 
on its arches, resting on the great foundation, 
trusting in the Saviour, and when that seemed 
to be achieved and the footing gained, they 
were cured, and joy and peace in believing 
followed. These physical demonstrations are 
unusual, however, it is said, and do not occur 
in settled congregations ; but is that not trace- 
able to our education and gradual growth into, 
and as it were with, the facts of religion? Is 
not the picture-scene slowly unfolded to us 
like a panorama, or does it not grow gradu- 
ally upon our mental apprehension, until we 
comeinsensibly tocomprehend allit magnitude, 
its hopes, and its terrors? The idea of Chris- 
tianity is ever growing; it begins with the 
infancy of generations, and goes on with them, 
unfolding itself, becoming clearer and more 
intelligible as they proceed ; but for itself, it 
has recommenced and is hourly recommencing, 
its happy course, as the little child « faith, 

the companion of millions of happy childsoes 
It might be considered the traditional orig@ 


of the mythical wanderer who never dies, eve? 
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inning never ending his course through the 
world, the subject of perpetual youth, abiding 
inchildhood,youth,and manhood without death. 
Men do not think much of the common mercy 
of early initiation into Christianity; but 
although a mercy, like others, that may be 
accompanied by judgment, it is a mercy still. 

Then we are told that these physical deve- 
lopments or sufferings do not attend the con- 
version of the heathen on its occurrence ; but 
proof might be afforded that the statement is 
untrue, while the illustration is not complete. 
The Heathen converts, unlike the man whose 
ease we have mentioned, and who is no fancy 
sketch, have not so much to reproach them- 
selves with. They have not been drinking, 
sinning, swearing daily for years in a nominal 
eg! for which they were absolutely 
ready to die, and yet found it a shred not 
worth sixpence to each of them individually, 
much less worth a death. Their case may be 
widely different in its history, for it is widely 
diftrent in its nature, but we are not satis- 
fied that the historical difference exists. 
Farther, we are assured that such occurrences 
have been remarked only in the case of igno- 
rant persons; and we admit this statement, 
because all education is calculated, however 
it be designed, to tone down emotions and to 
bring the passions within the control of 
their owner. Educated men ordinarily ac- 
et some direct power over their strongest 
eelings, and keep them more or less under 
management; and such physical demonstra- 
tions may only be common among those who 
have allowed every feeling to work its 
own way. 

After the disruption followed a junction in 
the Irish Presbyterian Church. The separa- 
tion of brethren ecclesiastically in name was 
succeeded by the union of brethren ecclesi- 
astically in reality. The majority of the 
Synod of Ulster and the Secession Synod 
became one communion, under the title of 
the General Assembly of the Irish Pres- 
byterian Church, and they were enabled to 
work better together than they had ever 
done separately. Previous to these events 
there were extensive districts in some 
counties where Evangelical opinions had not 
been preached or taught for a century. A 
minister, whose name is mentioned in all 
the records of revivals, and who is con- 
nected with a large congregation of Down- 
shire, informed the writer, now sixteen years 
since, that in his “bounds” none of the 


d, few in the middle of life, but many of 
the young from ten to twenty years of age, | 


upon and appreciated his views. He 
taught them virtually a new faith. The 
‘ames employed were the same, the sources 
I doctrines was apparently the same, as 
ose of his predecessors ; yet the doctrines 





themselves were new. Our friend might 
be in error, and his predecessor might 
have walked in greater light ; that is a matter 
of opinion, and for our purpose it is suffi- 
cient to keep the fact in view that a new 
doctrine came in with the new minister on 
that congregation and parish. His aged 
predecessor had for half a century taught, 
as had been taught for half a century be- 
fore his induction, the beauty of a decent or- 
derly manner of life; with honesty and in- 
dustry and sobriety as its accompaniments 
and parts; the necessity of looking to the 
grand examples given to us in the lives of 
the illustrious, contained in Scripture; the 
certainty of our always coming short of the 
right; the propriety of men’s sorrow for sins ; 
the prospect that God of his abundant 
mercy would forgive them all, and grant 
to the forgiven sinner an ertrance to heaven 
on the close of his earthly pilgrimage. This 
doctrine, doubtless, produced some softening 
of character, and some reform of life, over 
the common conduct of human nature uncared 
for and untaught; still, the people had a 
hard grasp of the present, and a prevalent 
knack of trying to make the best of both 


worlds, with a complacent security that at 
the end all would be well. 


The new minister revived the older class 
of teaching in his district. He spoke of the 


' necessity of conversion; the punishment of 








all guilt, directly or indirectly ; the justifi- 
cation acquired by the atonement of the 
Saviour ; and the sanctification to be wrougut 
on each individual among the redeemed by 
the Spirit. The former doctrine set forth 
an entrance to heaven as almost free to all 
who desired to get there ; and the latter doc- 
trine pointed out that the entrance was not 
free, but had been purchased for each indi- 
vidual who ever should obtain it, although no 
individual could pay and purchase for him- 
self; and that entrance was not the result of 
a wish, but would follow a revolution of de- 
sires, purposes, and thoughts that no human 
being could accomplish for herself or himself, 
although it would be accomplished in the 
earnest and prayerful seeker by the influence 
and power of the Spirit. 

These were the two schools, and we 
abridge their tenets honestly, without wilful 


rejudice, though, holding the faith of the - 


ast named, as the simple teaching of the 
Scripture, we may be prejudiced in its fa- 
vour. A shock was given to old notions. 
Previously the idea was common, as in Scot- 
land—in expression there more perhaps than 
in thought—that as people died they went 
to their rest. He is “at his rest,” or “ata 
rest,” was the common mode in conversation 
of announcing a death im Seotland. The 
same idea prevailed in Ireland, im teference 
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480 LIBERALISM 
to all persons, with a correct opinion pro- 
fessedly ; but different parties had different 
ideas of accuracy in opinion. It was taught 
in the beautiful service of the English Church, 
and that is familiar to all Protestant sects in 
England or Ireland. The greater part of 
people while they lived gave themselves less 
trouble respecting their future state than 
how to clear a few shillings or a few pounds 
in the present life. That apparent apathy 
did not proceed from bare infidelity, but only 
from a general impression that if the existing 
difficulties could be overcome, the future life 
would be made “all right.” 

We know that among the “ educated ” 
classes in some other quarters of Ireland an 
apathy existed, and was regarded as charity, 
or liberalism, by its victims; and yet it was 
merely nothing. The rector, the priest, and 
the minister followed the squire’s hounds 
after sermon on Sundays, and closed by a 
dinner and a drink at the manor house. An 
advantage generally belonged to the priest in 
these matters ; for being an unmarried gen- 
tleman he did not dress at home, but changed 
his canonicals in the vestry. He could, 
therefore, be in the saddle, booted and spurred, 
in a shorter interval than his companions ; 
and he could get over morning mass quicker 
than the minister could finish his sermon, or 
the rector hear or read out his service. No 
necessity existed for the selection of Sundays 
for these sports, seeing that neither of the 
parties was overworked on any other day of 
the seven ; but being a holiday, the leaders of 
opinion, and the instructors of the people, set 
an example of good fellowship. In these 
parts and times men did not live much in 
earnest ; they scarcely were in earnest when 
they came to die, and there was no danger of 
revivals, or no reason to expect them. 

We have referred to the Presbyterian body 
as, if not the largest communion of Protes- 
tants in Ireland, although we suppose it oc- 
cupies that position, yet by far the more 
numerous in those counties comprehended in 
the recent revival. 

A great change has, however, occurred in 
the Established Church. Its bishops had 
been formalists for generations in many 
places. Large fortunes were generally left 
by an Irish bishop. He was rather less im- 
mersed among the fathers “than in the 
funds.” A High Churchman, and probably 
a high-bred gentleman, he assumed no 
asceticism after the fashion of a modern 
tractarian ; but the world loved him, and he 
parted from it with regret, for he loved the 
world. Asa common matter he would not 
have sympathised with Mr. Spurgeon, of 
the Surrey Tabernacle, in many of his ob- 
jects; but he would have cordially joined in 
this minister’s wish, expressed the other day 


are to borrow their hue. 


IN RELIGION, 


| on opening his new place of worship, that 
he might live for fifty years. While differ- 
ing from the regime of the tractarians, ap 
old Irish bishop would not condescend, like 
the present Bishop of London, and other 
Low Churchmen, to preach in the open air, 
or even in “low churches.” He drew his 
line somewhere, and it did not often creep 
without the cathedral’s shadow. It is jp- 
tended by the policy of the Established 
Church that the bishop should be reflected 
in the dean, and the dean in the rector or 
the vicar, from whom curates and deacons 
This policy was 
rather successful in the last generation; but 
men broke through it here and there, until a 
change was accomplished in the Established 
Church of Ireland, very much after the cur- 
rent of changes in the British churches, but 
perhaps more decided and intense ; certainly 
much more perfect than has yet been ac- 
complished in the English Church. The late 
Bishop of Down and Connor and Dromore, 
for example, would not have spoken a plea- 
sant word of revivals if they had included 
any mixing up of Churchmen with Dissenters. 
Bishop Mant would have acted with his dis- 
senting neighbours in any matter affecting 
temporal interests. Even in a great political 
crisis, he might have bowed to Dr. Cooke or 
dined pleasantly with that gentleman at the 
Marquis of Downshire’s, or the palace of any 
other magnate in Ulster; but in an eccle- 
siastical matter, a man who was not of the 
Church was out of the bishop’s scheme. He 
did not say that such a man might not be 
saved, but only he knew nothing of the sub- 
ject, and did not recognise him as any more 
than a person left to the probabilities of un- 
covenanted mercy. 

The other Protestant communions of Ulster 
were never numerous. They have more ad- 
herents now than at any former period, pro- 
bably ; and they seem always to have spread 
their principles, as we find them in England 
or Scotland, with honesty of purpose, and 
more or less zeal. 

The evidence concerning the consequences 
of these revivals has accumulated daily 
the newspapers of the provinces. Other 
evidence also has appeared. More drunken- 
ness, according to some journals, and more 
drunk and disorderly persons have been 
found in Belfast than in some previous years; 
and the fact, assuming that it is a fact and not 
a fiction, shows thatthe drinking population 
compensate the decrease of their numbers by 
the increase of their zeal. Nobody had 4s- 
serted that the movement included all the 

opulation, or a majority of them, but only § 
iene number; yet we find in Professor 


son’s history, as we have found in other quar" 





ters, evidence of some publichouses ¢ 
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into book, and cloth, and grocery stores; and 
of a contracted business with short hours for 
others. The criminal judges appointed to 

prisoners accused of great crimes have 

easy circuits, and white gloves from seve- 
ral localities ; the prisons have now abundant 
accommodation, which was not always true; 
the poor-houses have also more room than in 
1857, or even 1858, in many unions; while 
building operations have not ceased, for a de- 
mand has sprung up for new churches and 
schools. Bibles and other books have been 
sold in astonishing numbers; 1800 bibles had 
been sold in one small congregation, 700 
bibles and New Testaments in another con- 
gregation, 100 reference bibles in a third, 
700 copies of James’ “ Anxious Inquirer” in 
four congregations; at one little villiage a 
publican estimates his loss at £40 a-year; 
another took down his signboard; at Carry- 
duff, a place so small that we only know it to 
bein county Down, four public-houses are 
dosed: at Dromara the temperance society 
has 954 members from two Presbyterian con- 

tions; Lissara had 60 abstainers before 
the revival, and has now 200; at Gortin 250 


| 
| 





have been added. to the abstinence list, and | 


the innkeepers have almost nothing to do; at 


Glennan 150 persons have become total ab- 
stainers. Few of our readers will recognise 


the names of many of these places, but that 


is only evidence of the work having been 
done in little villages. In some others minis- 
ters state that their stipends have been in- 
creased ; and there was a necessity for that 
incidental benefit from the movement, al- 
though within ten years considerable progress 
has been made in the erection of free manses. 
In others, the collections for missionary pur- 
_ have been greatly increased—at Portrush, 

m an average of £4 to an average of £20, 
and in other congregations by a creditable pro- 

rtion. At Belfast four new churches have 

ncommenced by the Presbyterian body, 


| 


| 
| 
| 





and large sums have been subscribed in many | 


more localities to build or to enlarge churches; | missions, and the increase of means in the 


and in several viilages the returns are given of 
debts paid—or such sums as “£250 has been 
subscribed to pay the debt ;” and these are 
omg where £250 some time since would have 

important. Belfast is a different place, 
where there is no want of money, and there 
has sn. been no positive want of will. The 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in Ireland has 460 congregations in Ulster, 
and 520 altogether, in Ireland. Professor 
Gibson obtained returns from 307 of the 

r congregations, giving the number of 
communicants who joined them for the first 
lime after the revival. They amounted to 
10,636. As the other Protestant churches 

obtained a similar increase, while 153 
Presbyterian congregations are not included 
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in that statement we believe, the general 
increase of communicants over all the Pro- 
testant churches of Ulster may be safely taken 
at 20,000. We may, perhaps, state that, ac- 
cording tothe usual practice of these churches, 
a considerable period would elapse before 
many individuals who applied for admission 
to the communion would be received amo 
their number; and therefore this year wi 
pass away ere the “ in-gathering” of 1859 can 
be fully reckoned. 

A different kind of return has been made 
from 125 of these congregations, who give 
the increase upon the number of communi- 
cants after the revival above the average pre- 
vious to that occurrence, in explicit figures. 
Several of the congregations give the increase 
by per centage, which, however generally gra- 
tifying, affords no distinct information. We 
sae perhaps, explain that a communicant 
may not necessarily attend each communion, 
although the average attendance affords in 
usual circumstances some idea of the average 
zeal. In these 125 congregations the in- 
crease was 9,833 persons, affording an average 
of over 77 ineach of them. 

We have already remarked that among the 
more ignorant and regardless of the Protes- 
tants, a hard feeling existed towards the 
Roman Catholics, and we have no doubt that 
it was reciprocated. No more blame can be 
imputed to the Protestants than to the Roman 
Catholics on this acconnt, and perhaps not 
so much, unless upon the idea that they held 
principles cauaeel to persecution on account 
of religion, or even ul-will; but many of 
them did not comprehend their own princi- 
ples, and could not, therefore, be said to hold 
them. 

Another test of the reality of this revival 
in Ulster is found in the ecclesiastical finances 
of the different churches; for while the larger 
improvements -in pecuniary means are con- 
cealed in a t measure, being expended 
locally, yet Ulster has its home and forei 


Presbyterian department is quite one-third. 
In 1859 the General Assembly met at Dublin 
and discovered a debt on their home mission 
funds of £500. The common plan of bor- 
rowing from some rich members of the Church 
until the period of the annual collection was 
proposed. A draft for £500 on the future 
was to be drawn for the past. Some mem- 
bers wisely suggested an extraordinary effort 
to clear these £500 out of the way, that 
they might not encumber the proceedings of 
1860 with the debris of 1859, and a deputa- 
tion of their number was sent to the North, 
where revivals were mentioned. Accordingly 
the deficiency was explained to the 

tions in Ulster, and £1,500 were immedi 
raised to pay the £500; while, when the day 
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general collection came round, no dimi- 
was found in the average result. In 
, that is for the period terminating with 
last, an increase of one-third has oc- | 
in the funds of the different missions. | 

Be wt incidental sum of £1,500 would not be 

as important in some quarters. An 

urgent claim - before a few congrega- 
gations in the Free Church of Scotland would | 
roduce the money from either of them. | 
. Candlish’s congregation in Edinburgh, | 
or Dr. Roxburgh’s congregation in Glasgow, 
would give that sum in an exigency ; but the 
Ulster congregations consist in a very large 
proportion of small farmers, who have gone 
through years of difficulty, and whose 
. The circumstances of 

Belfast, Londonderry, and some other towns, 
are different, and the results are very dif- 
ferent; but we know that narrow means 
have a considerable effect on congregational 
collections. That narrow strip of time com- 
monly comprehended in the revival had been 


exertions. Thus one 





wee by peecun 

for paying debt and building manses 
amounted to £25,000 paid; but as the re- 
payments from that fund were only made in 
2 fer local efforts, it must have been the 
eause of drawing out £60,000 to £70,000 in 
those branches of expenditure to which it 
applied. Then the incident we have men- 


tioned occurred as we described it—an episode 
at a period when the people had only com- 
menced improvements in the internal finances 
of each congregation, which were emphatically 


epee. 
mission funds of this church, or, in 
other words, the money raised for purposes 
unconnected with the maintenance and pur- 
suits of individual congregations in their 
several localities, amounted, for the year 
closing at midsummer of 1859, to £13,690 
19s. 2d.; at the corresponding date of 1860, 
to £17,847 19s. Od.; being an increase of 
£4,157 Os. 7d. The additions are nearly 
as we have already stated them, or one-third ; 
but the figures may be regarded from another 
view, for of £13,690 19s. 2d., so much as 
£4,194 7s. 7d. belonged to the church and 
manse-fund, also already mentioned, leaving 
for general missionary purposes only £9,496 
lis. 5d.; while of £17,847 19s. 9d. only 
£694 16s. 1d. belonged to the church and 
manse-fund, as its engagements are nearly 
completed, leaving for general missionary 
ses the sum of £17,153 3s. 8d.; not far 
double the amount of the previous year. 
It must be remembered that these sums are 
drawn from a district of country that is not 
ich, and an ecclesiastical body that has not a 
arge population. In stating that Ulster is 





oe, not rich, we remember that its 
are engaged chiefly in agriculture, and, 


from whatever cause it springs, town populs- 
tions always give money more liberally for an 
object than those of country parishes. One. 
half of the Scotch population are located jp 
towns of four to five thousand persons and 
upwards; while not over one-sixth or one. 
seventh of the population in Ulster inhabit 
towns of similar magnitude. 

We are acquainted more intimately with 
the localities in Scotland and Ulster, eon. 
nected with those revivals, than with the 


| mw mentioned in Wales; but we have no 


oubt that the leading characteristics of the 
population are nearly the same in all the three 
countries. In Scotland, these rapid revoly. 
tions in character, and in attention to the 
ordinances of religion, and a profession of 
adherence to its principles, have been more 
remarkable in the fishing villages extending 
from Nairn round all the bays and friths 
almost to Berwick, than in any other district. 
These villages do not comprehend a large 
section of the population, but one in inte 
ing, although not always in neglected cireum- 
stances. On the contrary, the inhabitants of 
Ferryden, a Forfarshire village, had the 
advantage for a long term of years of evange- 
lical and intellectual preaching and teaching 
by men of very high standing, first, Dr. 
Paton, of whom we can know nothing except 
by report; and next, the late Dr. Brewster, 
who had not in many important qualifications 
a superior in the church. In the narrative of 
the revival there, by Mr. Nixon, one of the 
ministers in the neighbouring town of Mon- 
trose, we see no evidence of extravagance. 
Indeed, the narrator is not favourable to ex- 
travagances, to impetuous proceedings and 
impulses. All that can be made out of the 
matter is a great reform in the habits of the 
people respecting drinking, and similar follies 
and vices, consequent upon, or contempora- 
neous with, practically forming —_ of, an 
astonishing development of the religious prin- 
ciple, closer attendance upon religious duties, 
and the conversion of many persons of all 
ages to the plain and practical acting out of 
Christianity. So far as this place is concerned, 
we have the best possible testimony that the 
reform in faith and manners, which const- 
tutes the revival has been most satisfactory. 
The narrator is an unimpeachable witness; 
because he is on the spot, has taken a 
interest in the proceedings, and has 
competent experience and integrity. ; 

Some time since, the revival in the fishing 

villages on the Moray Frith became the syb- 


ject of comment in a London monthly 


zine of old standing ; but the rebukes admin- 
istered were founded on the reports of a local 
journal, opposed to the proceedin 


J po e and 
destitute of subscribers among the fis! ith 


The journals of this country are 
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in their reports; although differ- 


one 


opinion exist respecting the use made 


of them in their own remarks. The public 
have no reason for ipleaqure with the edi- 
torial commentary if the reporter’s duty be 
done with integrity. Sometimes, however, 
narrative is not deemed on a par with report- 
ing. Few cases could occur now of wilful mis- 
representation in reports; buta disposition to 
invention and smartness in narrative, may be 
still a stumbling block. The picture of these 
meetings drawn in the newspaper, and the 
strictures drawn inthe magazine, were viti- 
ated—the picture by obvious over-colouring ; 
the strictures by reliance on these blazing 
tints. Imprudent. seryices, drawled out to 
unseasonable hours, may have occurred on 
the Moray Frith, and persons not prepared 
to speak with gramatical propriety, may have 

ken notwithstanding that defeciency ; and 
even made statements inconsistent with com- 
mon sense and Scripture. Amid these dis- 
advantages, we look to the end, and if that 
has been good, overlook eccentricities with a 
caution against them in future, so far as pro- 
vision ig possible; and not because the end 


sanctifies the means, but from the impossi- 


bility of obtaining perfection of speech, of 

ence, or even of good taste, in the present 
world. Parliament maintains late and unsea- 
sonable hours; so do general assemblies, and 
other ecclesiastical courts ; even the members 
of the Press drive on with business far into 
the night, and often ‘don’t go home till 
morning ;” so that the system of late hours 
is propped up by many examples; but it is 
very objectionable and pernicious ; whereas 
it is not absolutely requisite, as in the Press. 
pporiaiian example occurs ; but every person 

o may address a wanting in a little town 
must not consider himself equal to Paul in 
any respect, and entitled to occupy time that 
should be used in domestic engagements. 
Enthusiasm may lead to evils of this nature 
on a small scale, and they will be rebuked by 
those who share late hours, or even early 
hours—hours lasting to the dawn—in a ball- 
room or a tavern, without reproach. The 
cases are, doubtless, different ; but the fish- 
ermen’s occupation was the safer to follow, 
if the right was to be invaded. 

A series of publications issued by Messrs. 
Nisbet record revivals in different localities, 
with the names of the writers attached, who 
are experienced and well-known men, on 
whose statements reliance may be placed. 
In all those districts in Scotland where “ ex- 
aitement’’ has existed, circumstances resem- 
bling those in Ireland also oc ma Without 
facing each case in its ic , we may 
tay that the rule is an aalee The last 
“ample, of which we have heard, but not 
read, is in a locality where Christianity has 
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been long a family and formal holding ; often 
nominal. Reli has descended - te, 
generations as the heri of opinion 

whee each successive wave has been contented, 
without any effort at greater acquisitions or 
improvement. Conservative in all their habits, 


the populations haye become es y con- 
servative in religion; not, pe s, towards 
deterioration, but certainly tow progress. 


They have taken no means to advance, and 


they must have fallen back. 

A ligeraneee should be syen eee the 3 
ence between coun and vi 
tions, and those of ee towns, in oman 
ing these reports. Less excitement mi 
in the lot OF the former than of the latter. 
More interest by country than by towns- 

eople is felt in the personal history of their 

istrict or village. They mingle less with the 
world, but more familiarly with each other, 
Affairs of families are legitimate matters of 
discussion, and the practice may degenerate 
to busybodyism. Large assemblages on reli- 
gious subjects have been held in Belfast, at- 
tended by ten, twenty, probably forty thou- 
sand persons, according to some reports. 
Twenty thousand individuals bulk largely in 
a field or garden; but there have been no 
similar meetings in any other | towns, 
Attempts have been made to convene 
meetings in the Scotch towns, but without 
apparent, or certainly without similar success. 

e only large meetings, for the penta oc- 

curred at Huntly ; but that place is cen 
tre of a district where, for the reasons 
stated,and in accordance with them, we shoul 
expect more than the common excitement. 
Meetings were held at Perth on two days 
last month. Perth is a central town, wi 
cheap, easy, and rapid conyeyanee on all sides, 
and in the eye of the Highlands; but these 


‘meetings were not so numerously attended 





as their promoters may haye ex . Exer- 
tions of that nature do not accord with theideas 
of the population in large towns, for a part 
of them haye been earnest on religious subjects 
for many years, and another portion are in- 
different on principle. To the ** church-going” 
amongst them nothing new has to be told. 
We have seen “ revival” meetings in Edin, 
burgh, and the ronan pursued i ae not always 
seem correct. me parts o mye 
appeared likely to produce excitement. 
one or two instances, it may be in many, 
hearers are requested to stand 
reading of certain passages of Scripture, 
cause they were specially important ; but “ 
Scripture is given b inaenateet 
prayer, at one time the audi 
posture, and a different posture at 
time, because the supplications were 
to be somehow of a order in 
than in others; and this conduet 
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into a snare. Intimation was given at one 
iod of the services that those who were not 
ly impressed could retire, or, if they pre- 
ferred, could occupy the galleries, while the 
leaders of the meeting conversed with anxious 
inquirers in the body of the building. 
uch statements contain the imputation 
that those who must retire are not earnest 
inquirers. On one occasion, perhaps on many, 
an announcement was made that certain pious 
persons were ready to “ introduce” inquirers 
to the Saviour. No harm was meant by this 
expression, but it arrogates for these “‘ pious 
persons” an agency to which they have no 
claim. Any man may point the way. No 
man can do more. 

The individuals connected with these meet- 
ings have originated several useful missions, 
drawn into the “ working” ranks a number of 
active persons, and, in this manner, must 


THE ROYAL COMMISSIONERS AND THE MILITARY COMMITTEE. 





have become instrumental for good ; but they 
must guard against being instrumental fo, 
evil. Good intentions, without prudent guid- 
ance, will not answer great purposes. Excite. 
ment may be caused, but a “ revival” cannot 
be manufactured. Our inquiries only sustain 
the experience of ages, that good springs after 
work. A great error arose out of the suppo- 
sition that the revival of Ulster flashed across 
the land like lightning, accompanied by super. 
natural prostrations of physical strength. It 
followed years of diligent labour by men of 
whom many have passed from thescenes of their 
toil; and excitements that allow any objection, 
by any class however prejudiced, enter in a 
small proportion into the increased earnest- 
ness of life and purpose happily prevalent, 
not only in one Irish province, but in all parts 
of the three kingdoms, and, more or less, over 
the world. 








THE ROYAL COMMISSIONERS AND THE MILITARY COMMITTEE. 


Logp Ovexrstone has been called by the commis- | 


sioners to state his opinion of the consequences 
that would result from the capture of London by 
a very civil enemy, who would respect private pro- 
perty, and his lordship draws a sketch that might 
have been completed by an inferior hand. Specie 
payments would cease, and Consols would not sell ; 
drafts on London would not be paid, and the most 
deplorable events would ensue in monetary circles, 
which would not be monetary any more, until a 
general distress, like an eclipse, would darken the 
world. We fully concur in the possibilities fore- 
told by Lord Overstone, as the consequences of a 
successful invasion, and the reduction of London; 
but the metropolis must be saved in the field, and 
not behind stone walls or earthworks. Even if the 
present arsenals and yards were fully fortified, 
they could only be defended by sixty or seventy 
thousand men. The men would be useful in these 
positions if the leader of the invaders assailed the 
metropolis from the south, as they must be masked 
by an equal force to maintain his own communica- 
tions; but they would be useless if an invading 
army should laud north of the Thames—from Ant- 
werp, for example—a possible route. The invader 
might demand the destruction of the dockyards as 
the price of London, and the garrisons would have 
the pain of being beaten without the pleasure of 
striking a blow. Lord Overstone’s statements 
support the idea of fortifying London; but an 
enemy in possession of the great railways would 
starve it into submission. Let Lord Overstone 


and all owners of Consols be satisfied of this, that 
an enemy who can enter London can starve it into 
terms; and if they wish to insure their property, 
reliance must be had by them on the muscle and 





vigour of their fellow men, rather than on stone 
walls. Ifa continental sovereign he acquainted 
with the existence of 250,000 or 300,000 volun- 
teers, armed and disciplined in the land; and 
100,000 militia and regular soldiers, he will not 
venture the risk of an invasion. His basis on the 
sea will always be difficult to retain secure, and 
transports will be captured occasionally, like the vo- 
lunteers for Garibaldi. Each mile from the coast 
would consume a thousard men to keep open the 
roads; and no general in the possession of ordi- 
nary prudence, would, in these circumstances, risk 
a rush at London with fewer than two hundred 
thousand men. 

Let Lord Overstone and his friends on the Ex- 
change encourage the formation of artizan and la- 
bourer’s companies of volunteer riflemen; and if 
they want a stronger army, get men on good terms, 
and they need not fear Louis Napoleon. If they 
fear him, it is because they will not trast the peo- 
ple, who would amply provide for the protection of 
persons and property within the realm, if they were 
only taught the manner and style of doing that 
work ; and if the royal arsenals and yards be i 
dangerous positions, as they are, no time should be 
lost in their removal to a locality combining, % 
advertisers say, ‘“‘economy with security.” 

The commissioners appointed to inquire into the 
condition of the national defences, proceeded on s¢ 
vera! erroneous ideas; and one of the more 0b- 
jectionable of these errors is their estimate of 
cost for a more numerous army than we have ge 
nerally at home. They suppose that to 
the present strength of the army at home, or #@ 
add 66,000 men to the regular force av 
for the defence of our islands, would cost i 
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COST OF AN INCREASED ARMY. 


first year, eight millions, and four millions annually 
thereafter. An error apparently runs through 
this caleulation—not uncommon in similar circum- 
stances, and arising from the expevse of the upper 
classes of the army, which does not require to be 
greatly increased by a large addition of private men. 
The official departments would not cost one penny 
pore by the addition even of 66,000 men to the 
home establishment. No more money would be re- 
quired for the transport service. It would not be 

uisite to run up another hundred regiments 
with all their cfficial staffs; but to increase the 
strength of companies, and of the existing regi- 
ments. The actual outlay on 66,000 men, at £30 
each per annum, is 21,980,000. For one tenth of 
the number as non-commissioned officers, with an 
siditional payment of £20 per annum each, the cost 
would be £120,000, or altogether £2,100,000, and 
500 additional commissioned officers, with an extra 
pay of £150 per annum over tle non-commissioned 
oficers would meet the necessary organisation, 
aud absorb £75,000. We proceed upon the 
calculation of 66,000 men, inclading these com- 
missioned and non-commissioned officers, and leay- 
ing 59,500 private soldiers. 

The army establishment has always superior offi- 
eerson half-pay, at a period of life which consists 
both with the activity and the experience necessary 
for the organisation of this “domestic” force,— 
and it would take more of that charaeter than the 
preseat regular army, for although all would be on 
the rolls for colonial and Indian service, yet they 
eld not occur so often as now to a smaller body 
ofmen. The employment of these superior officers 
would not require -the payment of more than £300 
each for 300 of them, even by a liberal calculation, 
aé the gross sum would be £60,000 per annum, 
whilst the entire expenditure would be £2,245,000 
aunually, Arms and barracks are not taken into 
thecalculation. It ineludes nothing more than 
vases. Arms are in store for a much larger num- 
ver of men, and the expense of practice would not 
ve greater for them than for the artillery of the new 
defences. Barracks, we trust, will never more be 
built upon the old system. The name of them has 
veeome everywhere the title of abominations. 
Houses can be erected much cheaper and be 
wich healthier for the soldiers than barracks, 
ud admit of the thoroughly decent accommo- 
dation of their families. There is not a builder of 
‘perience in all the land who will not furnish, in 
“y proper place, house accommodation to 10,000 
persons for £200,000, and throw in superior dwel- 
lings for officers, school houses,-churches, and 
lulls for £50,000 more; and thus, for the sum 
« £2,500,000, the government can have healthy 
“tommodation for 100,000 persons, which gives 

900 wives and children—a far larger proportion 
than the present one to 66,000. Ten per cent. on 
‘bis outlay would give £250,000 per annum for 
“at; and if the military stations were fenced, 
ry Cottage might have its garden-ground, and 

the temptation of idleness be cut away from the 


men, We are brought thas, even with house ac- 
commodation, to an outlay of two-and-a-half millions 
per annum, in the country—which would not fall 
like an outlay of the same sum elsewhere; while 
if new military stations were placed in many dis- 
tricts, the six thousand men in each could do a 
thousand days’ work weekly in pulling in ragged 
and rugged regions, or helping forward many pub- 
lic works that will not pay a public company to 
construct, although they would beautify and per- 
haps enrich the country. Our estimate is not, we 
think, mean and scrimped. The force can be pro- 
duced for the money; but there is a vast distinc- 
tion between two-and-a-half and four millions per 
annum. ‘ 

Some parties, especially military men, will say 
that 500 commissioned officers are not adequate 
for 59,500 private soldiers; being only equivalent 
to one for 119 men. They will notice that defi- 
ciency and not look at the money, or think of the 
300 superior officers taken from the half-pay list. 
The money, ia the first place, is £200 per annum; 
double the pay of officers with commissions in one 
rank. 

Next, the number is not 500, but 800, or 
one for seventy-five men; and if other 500 be 
wanted, even at the improved scale ef pay—and 
we want working gentlemen—the addition is 
£75,000, and gives one in forty-six men, for 
£75,000 more; and we have no desire to see 
gentlemen over-toiled—this new army would have 
one commissioned officer for thirty-three soldiers. 
These additions make little pecuniary difference to 
the calculation of two and a half millions in- 
stead of four millions. 

The commissioners endeavour to frighten us 
with an outlay of eight millions in the first year ; 
but are they to run up their fortifications before 
November? As they are not, but are to spend a 
number of years over them, may we not be allowed 
some time to raise and train the additional army ? 
No process can be plainer. At present militia 
regiments, in a coydition of great efficiency, are dis- 
embodied and scattered over the country at the 
rate of a thousand men per month, who will never 
be all again collected. ‘They will not all be found 
when an order is issued to re-embody their regi- 
ments. Nothing hinders the Government to main- 
tain them, and the 66,000 men will be perfectly 
ready for any emergency before this day twelve- 
months; and earlier than the fortifications by two 
or three years. 

Another item has to be brought into the ac- 
count—for as the commissioners recommend an 
expenditure of ten or twelve millions on buildings 
and guns we agree with those who think that 
the bill will exceed the estimate by fifty per cent.; 
and London is left over for farther consideration, 
involving, on the fortification plan, other ten or 
twelve millions; running up an annual interest of 
one million, and like other buildings, another sum 
of half a million for repairs ; so that the fortifications 





will cost, after being built, within one — an- 
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nually of the money requisite to give us 66,000 | 
more good professional soldiers. 

Even if we had the soldiers, it is said that we 
must increase the fortifications around our dock- 
yards, for the range of artillery has been so much 
lengthened out in recent times, that more neutral | 
ground is necessary around the walls, and the 


power of the guns has been so much increased that 
greater strength is needed in the works. Our 
arsenals and dockyards must not be left to the 
destruction that might follow from some daring 
raid. Therefore, the stone walls must be built, 
and the earthworks must be constructed, whether 
the army be increased, or only maintained at its 
present numbers. The same argument is good for 
all the commercial towns. What is to be done for 
the prevention of a successful raid on Edinburgh, 
Hull, Liverpool, Southampton, and almost any 
coast town. Let us take Edinburgh as an ex- 
ample. Its ransom would involve a large sum; 
and several millions would be paid probably to 
save it from assault or bombardment. The officers 
of the channel fleet have been lately in the Frith 
of Forth, and they could inform the Admiralty 
that it has no defence; yet that the earth works 
were formed at the creation, and a small outlay 
would render the Forth almost impregnable from 
the sea, A stronger position by nature does not 
exist in our islands, except the Clyde; and even 
excepting many other inland Lochs that have few 
people and little property to be defended. Liiver- 
pool is still more important. It contains cotton at 
this day to the value of twelve millions of pounds, 
or perhaps more money; and other merchandise 
and productions, running up its wealth, in ware- 
houses, to forty or fifty millions, and its defensive 
works deserve little consideration. Its position is 
favourable, because a small squadron would not run 
up into the middle of a narrow channel, unless its 
commander were certain that he would not be in- 
terrupted, or had decided to meet destruction or 
surrender, if necessary, when he had completed his 
message of mischief. Cotton is the material of 
daily work to a multitude, and a blow at the 
Liverpool warehouses would pass through them to 
Manchester, and all its dependencies, crippling 
employment and trade for many months. Why 
are these important positions, and many others, 
completely forgotten in the plans for the establish- 
ment of batteries and great works? We cannot 
suppose that the commissioners overlooked com- 
mercial security in their examination of our 
national defences, or that they confined their at- 
tention exclusively to the eggs and forgot the 
goose. It is more probable that, after the list of 
works offered to the public has been completed, 
and London has been provided, we shall have a 
series of supplements for the outports. In the 
common course of nature, the present disturber of 
the European peace will, ere then, have been 
gathered to the Bourbons, or some other reposi- 
‘ tory of the dead; but he will be followed by 
another ambitious personage, for Satan never slacks 


FORTIFICATIONS AND VOLUNTEERS. 


his business from any deficiency of tools. ‘Ph. 
commissioners, we assume, have overlooked the 
adaptability of railways and telegraphs to defensiye 
operations. A good circular railway round London, 
two or three miles further out on the north side 
than the existing North of London line, would be 
the best defence of the metropolis; and if it were 
formed by the Government, it would repay part of 
its price as an ordinary medium of traffic at 4j! 
times. A numerous army cannot advance in , 
group. It must occupy a long line of ground, 
and a circular railway would concentrate defenders 
with a rapidity that invaders could not share. Jy 
a more limited sense, the command of the railways 
and telegraphs is a defensive system for all the 
land. 

Another of the commissioners’ opinions which 
require careful investigation, is the advantage thai 
fortifications would give in employing the volunteer 
riflemen. No doubt can exist that the volunteers 
of Plymouth or of Portsmouth would defend the 
works at these places in preference to any other 
description of service, and that the corresponding 
class at other towns, supported in the same manner, 
would take care, so far as their numbers permitted, 
of their own works. On the other hand, we be- 
lieve that no service would be more unpopular 
generally with the volunteers than garrison duty; 
away from their own friends and localities. We 
do not mean that they would only fight at home; 
but that the comparative imactivity of garrison 
duty, and the idea of being completely cut off from 
the country, and shut up strictly on the defensive, 
would not suit them. 

In the origin of the volunteer movement a con- 
mon mistake occurred. They were talked of aud 
thought of as Guerillas only, or as our old and 
regular riflemen, who would form clouds of skir- 
mishers, dig pits for themselves where they could 
find neither ditches nor hedges in an open country, 
and harass the enemy by a perpetual fire. All the 
fighting of this description could be done more 
effectually by the game-keepers and the poachers 
of the country than by rifle volunteers. The former 
are inured to wet and dry, and are dead shots. From 
the squires and yeomen they would find admirable 
guides, and perhaps in caleulating our strength t 
need not be forgotten that we have ten thousal 
men, in thé prime of life, who are the best shots @ 
the world, and would be scorpions around any 
forces advancing into the land. The rifle volun- 
teers are not the men for that work, because 
live too much in the shade, too little in the 
and place too much reliance in their daily life 
umbrellas. We reproach them not in this 
ment. ¢ 
respecting the consequence of following 
trades and vocations. They do not qualify Lobers 
for labouring in trenches in day or night, ee 
or sunshine. It would be folly to forget pre 
ordinary clerks, gentlemen, and tradesmen 2 
can accomplish; and also what they cannot _ 
well. They can learn by a few simpler rales 








It is a simple truth, which we all know | 
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the volunteers pursue to march twenty miles at a 
stretch, to handle their weapons well, and to act 
together as infantry require to act inthe field. By 
this practice and these rules they will discharge 
eficiently, and with a hearty spirit, the duties of 
infantry regiments on any battle field, and better, 

aps, than the average of regiments even in our 
service; but they can never be well qualified 
either for skirmishing or for trench work. The 
yolunteers command and deserve respect for their 
discipline, numbers, and self-denial. They may 
never be needed in the field because we have them, 
and their existence may meet their necessity ; 

the country is deeply indebted to them, 
aithough all should endeavour comprehend their 
proper work. 

The military commissioners completed their 
inquiry, and gave in their report early in the year; 
but it was not published, for reasons which we 
have formerly hinted, and which are, indeed, '‘noto- 
rious. A new budget, and a new system of taxa- 
tion was proposed by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and his friends. No hope could have 
existed of carrying these schemes along with a 
demand for ten or twelve millions to fortify some 
points, omitting London. The report of the com- 
missioners was allowed, therefore, to remain in a 
box until a late period of the season. Then it 
was brought forward as a measure of patriotism 
claiming urgency ; but if the works should be four 
months behind at any point, and any time, we may 
remember for what, by whom, and why these four 
summer months were lost in 1860. 

A military committee exists, who, during this 
long interval, considered and criticised the commis- 
sioners’ report. It was their duty, and they have 


_cast their observations into the form of another 


report. As this document has been extensively 
published, we might omit it here, yet, as it forms 
aconcise statement of the argument as it is pre- 
sented to the mind of the commissioners, who are 
all practical men, it is better to quote the reasons 
given by them for agreement and differences with 
the commissioners. We might leave out the first 
and second divisions, which are only echoes of the 
commissioners statements, but they take small 
space, and the paper is complete with them. No. 
3 dissents from the opinion of the commissioners, 
that the custody of the new defensive works might 
be committed in a great measure to the volunteers. 
The commissioners recommended their plans by 
that consideration, but the arguments of the com- 
mittee are unanswerable. Great works might be 
built by the nation only to become a basis to the 
enemy, and be a great nuisance. Artillerymen of 

first class must be employed to work the guns 
‘gainst ships, and professional men must have a 
greater advantage in firing heavy cannon than in 

onet charges, or inrifle practice. No. 3 makes 


the necessary addition to the commissioners’ report, 


for extensive works imply a numerous army, and 
‘skilful army, chained for their defence to the 
ity. We do not deny the accuracy of both the 
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commissioners and the committee in their respective 
reports. The commissioners say, unless the nation 
give the fortifications they must raise 66,000 more 
soldiers. The committee instruct the nation that 
they must give the fortifications, and also provide 
the additional 66,000 soldiers to take care of them. 
Thus, between the two sets of gentlemen, and by 
the aid of the double reports, the nation will get 
at the truth. The royal commissioners demand 
men or works. The military committee put in a 
claim for both, and “ make certain.” Their argu- 
ment is strong, and we wish the new works, when 
they are built, to be equally unassailable. Men 
who are entrusted with guns for employment 
against a fleet must be able and rapid gunners ; 
and No. 9 of the following paper, having the ap- 
pearance of a postscript, appears to non-profes- 
sional readers to be reasonable and true. We 
jusert the document :— 


1. “ Persuaded that it is for the true interests of this 
country to check the alarms caused by fear of invasion 
which from time to time take possession of the public 
mind, and that this can only be effected by placing the 
defences of the kingdom upon such a footing as to give 
security from attack, the committee have great satisfac- 
tion in giving a hearty support to the projects of the 
commissioners, and in bearing their unanimous testimony 
to the ability and scientific knowledge displayed in the 
consideration of the various measures suggested by 
them for the defence of the dockyards and arsenals, 
both by sea and land. Though possessing a general 
knowledge of most of the localities, the committee have 
not, like the commissioners, had the advantage of a 
minate reconnaissance of the ground in the neighbour- 
hood of those places ; they, therefore, do not enter into 
the reasons so clearly given by the commissioners for 
recommending each projectin detail, but content 
themselves with an expression of their general approval 
of the proposed works of defence, which, on the whole, 
they co not consider to be morethan sufficient for the 
objects to be attained. ° 

2. “ With respect to the garrisons for the works, it 
appears to the committee that, when the extent of the 
defences already constructed and in progress, as well 
as of those now proposed, and the number of guns to be 
placed in battery, are taken into consideration, the 
number of men assigned by the commissioners as the 
full complement reGuired for the fortifications is certainly 
not over-estimated. 

3. “ Thus, the committee concur with the Royal 
commission to the full extent of their propositions, both 
as regards works and the number of mem necessary to 
garrison them; but they are of opinion that, of the 
whole force required, a larger proportion of the well- 
trained troops of the regular army will be necessary 
than appears to be contemplated by the commissioners. 
Believing that the report of the Royal commission will 
tend to create an impression that the defence of the 
dockyards, when fortified, will be provided for to 
great an extent by the irregular forces that the Pik 
ing army will not be trenched upon to a degree worthy 
of mention, the committee consider it their duty to 
express their opinion that, in order to inspire that con- 
fidence which is necessary in the ence of such 
important works, the proportion of regular troops will 
be so considerable thatit must be taken into account. 
Certainly, a a proportion of well-trained artillerymen 
will be essential, more especially on those sea batteries 
which are intended to oppose ships, a service rt 
that the guns should be worked with great rapidity 
aeenney a : 

4, “It being, therefore, the opinion of the committee 
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that a considerable proportion of regular troops should 
be allotted to the defence of the fortifications in the 
event of a war, it is their duty to state that this portion 
cannot be supplied from a regular army of the present 
strength ; an increase to it would, therefore, then become 
necessary to afford the numbers requisite for the defence 
of the kingdom at large, including the defensive works. 
It is not, however, submitted that such an increase would 
be consequent upon the construction of the works now 





under consideration; on the contrary, it would be required 
to a very much greater extent if these works were not 


carried into execution, andit is essential in order to | 


complete the defensive system of the country. 

5. “ Measures are being taken to increase the Channel 
fleet, and the public mind is satisfied that this, the first 
line of defence, is being put into an efficient state ; and, 
doubtless, it will be equally satisfied that the fortifica- 
tions proposed by the commissioners wilil,if efficiently 
garrisoned, place the arsenals and dockyards beyond 
the reach of sudden destruction by a hostile force, either 
by land or sea. Further, if the regular force of the 
country were brought up to the required strength, a 
like confidence would be felt in our ability to meet an 
enemy who may have succeeded in effecting a landing 
in force upon our shores. 

6. “Seeing the altered circumstances produced by 
the introduction of steam, which has necessitated a larger 
military organization than has hitherto existed in this 
country, the committee consider that they would be 
shrinking from their duty if they did not bring forward 
on the present occasion their opinion as to the insuffi- 
ciency of the present strength of the regular army, and 
they trust that it will be admitted to be wise and 
prudent to place it on a scale corresponding to that of 
the other branches of defence; for it can never be 
forgotten that, however essential and valuable the 
militia and volunteers may be, they can only be treated 
as reserves and auxiliaries to meet great emergencies 
which may arise. 

7.‘ The committee cannot conclude thee observations 
without drawing attention to a subject which was not 
included in the instructions of the commissioners. 
They advert to the possession of the Channel Islands 
and the seas surrounding them asa naval station, which 
they consider to beso material to the command of the 
British Channel as to form an important element in 
any general systein of defence for the United Kingdom. 

8. “They would further urge the absolute necessity 
for the establishment of one or more central depots, 
which are in their opinion essential for the security of 
the vas: amount of military stores and material now 
concentrated at Woolwich. 

“ George. 

“ R. S. Dundas, Vice-Admiral. 

“‘ Richard Airey, Q.M. General. 

“J. Bloomfield, Major-General. 

“ Chas.Bingham, D.A G., Royal Artillery 
«J. W. Gordon, Colonel, D. A. G., R. E.’; 


9. “ Having signed the minute of the Defence com- 
mittee on the general acceptance of the Report of the 
Royal Commissioners on National Defences, we fee] it 
our duty, with the consent of his Royal Highness the 
President and the other members of the committee, to 
record our dissent from the opinion expressed in 
paragraph 38 of that report, that previously untrained 
men can be taught the ordinary duties required for the 
service of heavy artillery in about a month. 

“J. Bloomfield, Major-General, Inspector 
General of Artillery. 
“C. Bingham, D.A.G., Royal Artillery.’ 


According to Nos. 4, 5, and 6, the regular army 
requires to be strengthened, because we are to. 
build the works—would require greater additional | 
strength if we do not build them; while the militia | 
and the volunteers, according to the committee, | destitute of natural strength, or of any que nate 
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can Ouly be reckoned upon in great emergencies. 
The militia, so far as they are embodied, are not 
less reliable than any other regiments, unless {he 
officers who have had them in their charge are 
“ courteous flatterers ;’” and we may observe that 
all the argument relates to “ great emergencies,” 
The works would uot be required except in the 
contemplation of a possible and a great emergency, 
The additional soldiers would not be enlisted, the 
militia would not be raised, and the volunteers 
might not be trained, except for our defence 
against emergencies. The committee are all, ex. 
cept one sailor, professional soldiers, who, in a 
pacific period, do not trust volunteers, while in the 
time of war the latter occasionally go before them, 
The Italian wars give in their history a respeciable 
place to volunteers; for even when Garibaldi’s 
loose levies were opposed to the disciplined regi- 
ments of Austria, the former kept well in advauce 
even of the French regulars. It is fair to add 
that the report of the committee was prepared 
some time since, and within its date many military 
men have seen reason to improve their opinion of 
the volunteers, who have received all practical 
assistance and encouragement from the War-Office, 
The organisation that may be accomplished by the 
agency of steam power count in both directions. 
It makes our defence more perfect if invasion be 
more practicable. Except in the blockade of ports, 
which steam power neutralises in mists and with 
an adverse wind, railways and steam change the 
character of war, and renders it more intense; 
but the advantages or disadvantages are equitably 
distributed. Neither the commissioners nor the 
committee have made any calculation for tle public 
of the shipping required even to bring over the 
Channel an army of invasion with their material ; 
and the magnitude of the force with whom a pru- 
dent general, or a wild king, would think of in- 
vading a country that could concentrate 130,000 
regular soldiers, and as many militia and volunteers 
between London and the sea before the invaders 
could march on the metropolis. The calculation 
must be made by any monarch who may iueliue 
the risk, and we expect it will give him sober 
views. It is an enterprise that will never be at- 
tempted by a single European state; but Russia 
and France might hazard the measure to promote 
their eastern policy. Any nation at war with us 
might attack our ports and burn the dockyards, and 
provision is requisite against assaults of this ruin- 
ous nature. Sir Isaac Newton once rung for his 
servent to reduce his fire, which incommoded the 
philosopher where he sat. The servant was no 
philosopher, but he suggested that the master’s 
chair could be withdrawn a little, and the purpose 
be accomplished. A man neither requires to be a 
sailor nora soldier to say that if the naval arsenals 
and dockyards be in exposed positions they should 
be entirely or partially removed out of harms 
way. That plan is better and cheaper than tue 
determination to spend millions in fortifying yards 
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advantage for the trade. Not even “the state in | tatives to consider how millions go and how they 


danger’ will induce the public and their represen- | might be saved. 
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How still the mighty city seems! ‘Tis night— 
Far spent—but still, tis night. No sound of toil 
Or revelry disturbs the slender sleep . 
Of restless suffering. E’en Vice has gone 

Unto her home—if home can ever be 

Where love is not. Yet silence is not peace. 

How many thousands thousand times have looked 
Eastward, to catch the first rays of the sun, 

As if his rising were the end of grief ¥ 

All night they watched for him, and all the day 
They longed for night—and so will long again. 

A little while, and he will wake to life ; 

The birds and flowers, and birds that cannot sing, 
Will welcome him with all the voice they have ; 
For e’en the city sparrow finds a voice 

Wherewith to greet him. Men despise the bird, 
But I have envied it. Despised, it lives 

A life of peace ; but longed for, it would die 

A captive’s death. The silence is not peace ! 

See where, within the doorway, hides a child, 
Breathless with fear, lest any should spy out, 

And drag ber from the only resting-place 

She has on earth. When yester-eve she begged 
A shelter and a crust, they turned her forth 

To starve or steal. Woe untothem! They fill 
Our gaols with criminals, our streets with vice ! 
The silence is not peace! A merchant heard 

The south wind rustling through the leaves, and lo ! 
To him it was a storm-wind, and he saw 

His rich ships, near the haven, on the sands. 

A mother, whose young boy but yesterday 

Had left her, trembled as a passing cloud 
Shadowed but half the stars. Oh ye, who stand 
Beside the grave of many buried hopes, 





With none to comfort ye—whose life has been 
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One long, long day of unsuccessful toil, 

Sleepless ye may be, but ye have not known 

Anxiety like hers. At midnight rose 

A wail amidst the silence—for Death came 

Most stealthily, and from her husband’s side 

His young wife very gently bore away— 

So gently, that he knew it not; but woke, 

And found her cold and dead. Ye sleepless ones! 

He has a past from which he cannot fly ; 

Ye should have none ; sleep on in peace, or wake, 

And let your dreams become your destinies. 

What though the world will know ye not? For 
you 

There is a world it never knew—a world 

Of love and beauty—of most perfect love 

And never-fading beauty ; rich it is, 

With more than earthly riches; all its paths 

Sparkle with brighter gems than those which 
shine 

Round beauty’s death—marked forehead. O’er 
that world 

Of thought the shade of Death is never cast, 

And all the great and good as children walk 

Amidst its pleasant ways. ‘There, not at noon, 

Mysteriously veiled, but evermore 

Revealed to those who seek Him in His works, 

The Deity appeare. Walk ye therein, 

And gather ye, and scatter o’er our earth 

Its everlasting flowers ; then for you 

The silence will be peace, and solitude 

A world of more than worldly joys. Behold! 

The sun has risen !—rise ye too, and act ; 

For what is action, but embodied thought ? 

And to succeed, but to fulfil a dream ? 

Wititam Jonn Apram. 





Pa 
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THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 
PaRLIaMENT has entered on its vacation for 
1860, and the Queen’s Message is the state- 
ment by the Ministry of its achievements for 
the year, with a general reference to our na- 
ional policy in its present state; but no 
record of defeats, and disasters, and omissions. 
We have formed the habit of preserving these 
messages and speeches from the throne, and 





composition. All documents of this nature 
are the conjoint productions of the Cabinet ; 
and, as at the present day, often, we must 
admit, of a divided Cabinet. They would be 
much more interesting than they are usually 
if they were true. As the Crown is the first 
estate of the realm, it appears to us that some 
independent secre should be attached 
thereto, for the purpose of recording, at the 


we have been obliged, almost invariably, on | close of each session, the response that has 


their publication, to enter a caveat against 
any responsibility by the Crown for their | 


been delivered to the invitations from the 
Throne, which may be regarded as the pur- 
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ses of the Cabinet at the beginning of its 
fogislative labours for the season. If this 
official had been supplied in August 1860, he 
would have been compelled to write down the 
grievous neglect of Parliament to reform 
themselves, as was requested from the Throne 
at the commencement of the session, In the 
message, not a single word is allowed to this 
subject. It is one of the lost loves of the 
Cabinet that they never mentién now; its 
‘name is never heard” over the “ post pran- 
dial” wine of Greenwich. This conduct is 
not complimentary to the Crown, but the 
crown is silent, and brings no complaint 
against faithful servants, who have accumu- 
lated patronage if they have not achieved 
reform. We subjoin the elaborate summa- 
tion of spring and summer’s cares and grief 


according to authority :— 

“* My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“We are commanded by her Majesty to release 
you from further attendance in Parliament, and at 
the same time to convey to you her Majesty’s acknow- 
ledgements for the zeal and assiduity with which you 
have applied yourselves to the performance of your 
important duties during the long and laborious session 
of Parliament now about to close. 

“ Her Majesty commands us to inform you that her 
relations with foreign Powers are friendly and satisfac- 
tory ; and her Majesty trusts that there is no danger 
of any interruption ot the general peace of Europe. 
Events of considerable importance are, indeed, taking 
place in Italy; but if no foreign powers interfere 
therein, and if the Italians are left to settle their 
own affairs, the tranquillity of other states will remain 
undisturbed. 

“The proposed conferences on the subject of the 
cession of Savoy and of Nice to France have not yet 
been held. But her Majesty confidently trusts that, 
in any negotiations which may take place, full and 
adequate arrangements will be made for securing, 
in accordance with the spirit and letter of the Treaty 
of Vienna of 1815, the neuterality and independence 
of the Swiss Confederation. That neutrality and inde- 
pendence were an object to which all the powers who 
were parties to the Treaties of Vienna attached great 
importance, and they are no less important now than 
then for the general interests of Europe. 

“Her Majesty commands us to assure you that the 
atrocities which have been committed upon the Chris- 
tian population in Syria have inspired her Majesty 
with the deepest griet and indignation. Her Majesty 
has cheerfully concurred with the Emperor of Austria, 
the Emperor of the French, the Prince Regent of 
Prussia, and the Emperor of Russia, in entering into 
an engagement with the Sultan, by which tem- 
porary military assistance has been afforded to the 
Sultan, for the purpose of re-establishing order in that 
part of his dominions. 

“We are commanded by her Majesty to inform you 
that her Majesty greatly regrets that the pacific over- 
tures which, by her Majesty’s direction, her Envoy 
in China made to the Imperial Government at Pekin 
did not lead to any satisfactory result, and it has, 
therefore, been necessary that the combined naval and 
military forces which her Majesty and her Ally the 
Emperor of the French had sent to the China Seas 
should advance towards the Northern Provinces of 
China, for the purpose of supporting the just demands 
of the Allied Powers. 

“Her Majesty, desirous of giving all possible weight 
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of Elgin, who negotiated the Treaty of Tien-sing, the 
full and faithful execution of which is demanded 
trom the Emperor of China, 

** Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

“Her Majesty commands us to convey to you her 
warm acknowledgements for the liberal supplies which 
you have granted for the service of the present year 
and for the provision which you have made for thos. 
defences which are essential for the security of her 
dockvards and arsenals. 

** My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“Her Majesty commands us to express to you the 
gratification and pride wih which she has witnessed 
the rapid progress in military efficiency which he; 
volunteer forces have already made, and which jg 
highly honourable to their spirit and patriotism. 

‘“‘ Her Majesty has given her cordial assent to the 
Act for amalgamating her local European force jp 
India with her forces engaged for general service. 

“Her Majesty trusts that the additional freedom 
which you have given to commerce will lead to fresh 
development of productive industry. 

‘Her Majesty has given her ready assent to several 
measures of great public usefulness. 

“The Acts for regulating the relations between 
landlord and tenant in Ireland will, her Majesty trusts, 
remove some fertile causes of disagreement. 

“The Act for amending the law which regulates 
the discipline of her Majesty’s navy has established 
salutary rules for the administration of justice by 
courts-martial, and for maintaining good order in the 
naval service. The Act bearing upon Endowed Chari- 
ties will give means for a less expensive administra- 
tion of the property of charities, and for the speed 
and economical settlement of disputes affecting suc 
property ; while, by another Act, relief has been af 
forded to her Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects with 
regard to their charitable endowments. 

“‘ Several other Acts have been passed for legal re- 
form, which must lead to the more satisfactory adminis- 
tration of justice. gy J 

‘Her Majesty has observed, with deep satisfaction, 
the spirit of loyalty, of order, and of obedience to 
the law, which prevails among her subjects, both in the 
United Kingdom and in her dominions beyond sea ; 
and her Majesty has witnessed with heartfelt pleasure 
the warm and affectionate reception given to his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales by her North American 
subjects. 

o You will, on returning to your several counties, 
have duties to perform scarcely less important than 
those which have occupied you during the session of 
Parliament, her and Majesty fervently prays that the 
blessing of Almighty God may attend your efforts, 
and guide them to the attainment of the object of her 
constant solicitude—the welfare and the happiness of 


her people.” 

A brief notice of the leading points in the 
message will fully meet its merits. The 
nation are informed that the relations with 
foreign states are satisfactory; yet a little 
further on they may learn, if they did not 
know before, that the Emper of China—and 
Ching is, we believe, still a foreign state—1s 
refractory. Accordingly our little bill for his 
coercion runs up at present at the rate of one 
million sterling per month, and is far from an 
indication of satisfactory relations with Chins. 
The contradictions of the message only repre- 
sent truly the contradictions of our a 
that remote part of the world. We 





to her diplomatic action in this matter, has sent to 
China, as Special Ambassador for this service, the Earl | 


° ° of 
war with China apparently for the ply 
upholding the Manchoo dynasty; an take 













gny opportunity that offers of snubbing and 
bel ing to suppress the rebels, who have now 

tained a destructive and terrible war in 
the heart of that empire for ten years; and 
we oppose, resist, slay them, not because 
they profess and seek to be Christians, ac- 
cording to the right that has reached them— 
not because they are rebels against the crown 
of Pekin, but because they do not and will 
not buy opium. Tai-ping-wang is a reso- 
lutely royal personage who will not permit 
the trade. He does not interfere with the 
foreign grower or merchant, but he roots out 


inst all the laws of our political economy 
and the profits of our Indian empire. Tai- 
ping-wang cannot be expected to know that 
we place implicit reliance on our political 
economy, Whatever may happen to our faith. 
Mammon v7r money rules our Parliamentary 
Government, let the people think as they 
will. 
The nations of Europe are said to be at 

e; but as Garibaldi’s movements have 
become notorious, they are treated as hos- 
tilities between the limbs of one state, and 
not as a war of nations. In the complicated 
references to Italy there may be some method. 
Practically, the speech regards Italy as already 
united, and Naples with Sicily as departments 
of the united state. ven the result of this 
struggle is not supposed likely to have any 
bearing on the peace of Europe, unless other 
nations interfere with the Italians. By a 
series of apparent blunders in composition, the 
Queen is made to recognise Italy as already 
“one and indivisible,” and to speak of Naples 
as not a nation that might have had alliances, 
defensive and offensive, with Prussia, Spain, 
orany other state, but as a part of Italy re- 

nsible to the whole. As a prediction, 
these portions of the message are after the 
manner of Delphos; and as a statement of 
fuets respecting the present “ ongoings,” they 
are useless. 

Our domestic and imperial transactions 
take more space than the condition of the 
world. 
for their liberal supplies—and with reason, for 
they have surpassed those of any year of 
peace within memory or record—and yet ex- 
presses no gratitude for that “ prudential 
foresight” whereby they have been increased 


oe and a-half millions by the peers. The 
votes for fortifications has a men by itself, | 


long with the volunteers, of whom the Queen 
s justly proud ; and we fancy that to be her 

jesty’s own contribution to the message. 
Another sentence relating to the enthusiastic 
Neeption given by the North American citi- 
ns of the empire to the Prince of Wales 
Mncn®? be deemed personal. The young 


Her Majesty thanks the Commons | 
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of his parent’s son in the west; and it is a 


_good passport to the esteem and regard of 
those hard-handed and hard-headed men 


who are engaged in the production of a great 
state from the forest and the wilderness. 

The commercial measures of the year are 
named as matters of which we may indulge a 
hope. We may certainly take that liberty 
with them, but it is a liberty, in the mean- 
time, altogether unsupported by facts ; only 
we wish it could be communicated to the idle 
men of Coventry, the operatives of Notting- 


ham, on a compulsory and a long holiday ; 
the traffic by dealing with the consumer, | 





| 
| 


and the silk-velvet weavers, from whom a 
treaty professing to be founded on reciprocity, 
yet conveying no reciprocal concessions or 
rights, has struck threepence per yard. 

Her Majesty does not distinguish between 
her faithful servants, Mr. Cobden and Mr. 
Wilson; yetas commerce cameto bementioned 
in the message from Balmoral many readers 
might have liked to know whether it be the 
commercial policy of Mr. Cobden, in striking 
off all duties in our ports in favour of foreign 
workers—whose governments inflict high 
duties, even bargain for their infliction of 
high duties, and stipulates for their existence 
during ten years, on the goods of our opera- 
tives in their ports—-or the commercial policy 
of Mr. Wilson, that inflicts an increase of 
duties on the productions of our operatives 
in the ports of the empire, from which her 
Majesty expects us to extract hope, mmr 
it would be better if we could realise profit. 
If the members of Chambers of Commerce 
were not too proud to tell their fear on this 
subject, it would be that our modern diploma- 
tist and financier have lighted the candle at 
both ends between them—as any man may 
plainly see, for it burns at both ends. The 
Chambers of Commerce begin to consider 
these subjects—only commence when they 
should have finished—for we have an official 
report of correspondence arising out of a 
memorial from the Chamber of Commerce in 
Sheffield, on the increase of the Canadian 
tariff, between the colonial and home govern- 
ment. The colonial government go for duties 


on imported manufactures to give protection 


incidentally, and to raise revenue. They 


| allege that this policy consists with their in- 


| 
} 





i 


s upon the opinion of 
their population. As the home government 
afforded no advantages to their produc- 
tions, they consider themselves entitled 
to protect their own trade. Without pur- 
suing the subject farther than to say that 
the colonial legislature may easily blunder in 
their new course, we express our astonishment 
with the prevalence of these’ opinions among 
even emigrants to the colonies, and the un- 
seemly establishment of inter-imperial tariffs. 


terests, and proc 


appears with no other claim save that | Certainly Mr. Wilson and Sir Charles Wood 
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need not have increased the severity of the 
obstacles to inter-imperial trade which they 
found in the ports of India. According to 
all the principles avowed by them‘at home, 
they should have looked for an increase of 
revenue from low duties and more sales, rather 
than from increased duties to limit trade. <A 
return, containing the correspondence between 
Mr. Wilson and our Board of Trade will, we 
hope, be published some day. It might ena- 
ble us to forma better estimate of the ground 
of hope from the commercial policy of the 
season than any person can now construct 
from defective materials. 

The (ueen approves the junction of the 
Anglo-Indian army of Europeans with the 
regular army, and that is more than any of 
the Anglo-Indian authorities of celebrity have 
done. This measure was the quietest job of 
the season. Last year Lord Stanley and Sir 
Charles Wood opposed the scheme. It was 
proposed this year by Sir Charles Wood, and 
oe by Lord Stanley ; but the noble lord 
shrunk out of his place on that subject, be- 
cause—was he informed that his opposition to 
the pet plan of the Horse-Guards would 
never be forgiven in high quarters if he per- 
sisted and would not repent? For the same 
reason the Earl of Derby had little to say on 
the subject in the House of Peers, but debited 
the responsibility to Her Majesty’s govern- 
ment—an assumption which no legislator is 
entitled to make. Every legislator is respon- 
sible for the policy which he does not oppose. 
No man is entitled to wash his hands from 
duty in this free and easy way. 

What was the pretence for this policy? 
The flimsy plea of a mutinous spirit in the 
European army of India, because they were 
shabbily cheated out of some small bounty 
which the Premier of this country declared to 
be their due. A vicious act had never pre- 
tence in amore vicious statement ; when poli- 
ticians make themselves the creatures of a 
job they stick at no misrepresention. After 
the feeling of honour is gone, the love of 
truth follows necessarily. When the Govern- 
ment assumed the direct management of In- 
dia, we asserted that what they called Par- 
liamentary government would prove to be a 
miserable failure. What has been the expe- 
rience of the year? Never have fifty mem- 
bers of the House of Commons remained to 
hear a debate on India, although two or three 
hundred of these gentlemen could always 
be rung out of those holes in the parliament- 
ary. wall where they sat birling at the wine— 
which they could better afford after their re- 
duction of the duty by 2s. 9d. per gallon—to 
vote on a division! Is this represention ? 
Can any good be expected out of such con- 
duct? Is there no necessity for a reform of 
that house? We have faith in the destiny of 
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the empire; but if our hope rested on tip 
good conduct of its legislature it would yoy 
comprehend our possession of India in 1863. 

The public are invited by this history of 
the Session to rejoice in the passage of pj); 
to regulate the relations of landlord ang 
tenant in Ireland. It is the fruit of nig}, 
twenty years of toil; and to its measure of 
extent is a good bill; it is a crown per pound 
to account—that is its worth. The improve. 
ments in the law are commended to the 
thankfulness of the nation; but nothing js 
said of the Bankruptcy Bill smashed in com- 
mittee; the Criminal bills postponed as nop- 
necessaries ; the New Zealand bill lost at the 
end, or withdrawn because it should never 
have been proposed ; and the Conjugal Rights 
bill in. Scotland, put out of existence on the 
day before commoners and peers were r- 
leased from those duties of which the greater 

ortion had released themselves previously, 

Nothing is said of the grand measure of 
the session—that Reform Bill for which the 
Derby Cabinet were defeated in 1858, cast 
out of office in 1859, and the enfranchisement 
of the county voters under fifty pounds de- 
layed for three years already—and, if possi- 
ble, for thirty years. Do the Independent 
Liberals now admit the vote of 1858 to have 
been factious; and Willis’s Rooms to have 
been an exchange of consciences, where they 
were sold for two and a half places in the 
Cabinet? The matter is however now past. 
The conflict for reform has to be recom- 
menced when some catastrophe wakes up the 
people—it is hardly worth trying till then; 
but that may be near. We invited the 
Whigs early in the season to consider the sad 
power of agitation possessed by a bad harvest 
and high prices. 

The last sentence in the message is from 
the pen of Viscount Palmerston, who invites 
his opponents and his supportors to retire 
for the season on those “ scarcely less impor- 
tant duties” that await them in their “ seve- 
ral counties.” It is cutting sarcasm, but has 
been done before. 

THE SYRIAN ATROCITIES. 

Our consuls are located in almost all con- 
siderable places of Syria; our tourists pene- 
trate even to the springs of the Jordan and 
the cedars of Lebanon ; our capitalists have 
banking offices in Syrian cities; our planters 
have land in mulberry and olive trees i 
some portions of “the old country. Its 
distance is not far from our ports—across 
the sea only from Gibraltar ; across 1 
sea from Malta, and within a short sail 
Corfu; yet with all our advantages no pre- 
cise statement of the origin of the 
atrocities in Syria, or even of the nun 
who have perished, and the numbers 


. er 
females who have been led into siavery, 
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reached this country. The sufferers must be 
reckoned by many thousands; perhaps ten 
or twelve thousand persons are slain, and 
or five times the number have been 
ruined, while property to the value of seve- 
ral millions sterling has been destroyed or 
stolen. 
This great calamity 
mutual enmity of the Christians in the 
Greek and Latin churches, their combined 
hatred to the Druses and the Moslems, with 
the contempt and vengeful feelings enter- 
tained by these sects, and especially by the 
Moslems, to the Christianname. <A land in- 
habited by sectaries having, no more reli- 
n than consists in hating must be always 
miserable, and life in it, or property, must be 
held on a precarious tenure. For these 
reasons Syria needs a strong, and it has a 
weak Government. The Sultan means well, 
but his edicts cannot change the hearts of his 
subjects. Moslems who come much in con- 
tact with our population may entertain com- 
mon feelings of courtesy towards them by 
tting or transgressing the principles of 
their faith ; but the great body of the Moslem 
population remember to persecute. They 
are an ignorant race whom experience will 
not teach, for they learn nothing. Even the 
tid afforded to the Sultan by Britain and 
France in the Russian war is only considered 
as the duty payable by feudal inferiors to 
their support. The concessions made to the 
Christians of Turkey by the Sultan’s Govern- 
ment are regarded by the Moslems as very 
unnecessary rewards for the discharge of 
duty, insulting to the prophet, and prejudi- 
cal to religion. No difficulty existed in 
blowing these embers into fire—and it has 
burned farther and scorched more than its 
originators proposed. The beginning of the 
em troubles in Syria is imputed to the 
nites, who belong to the Latin Church, 
and believe themselves to be under French 
protection. Arms have been distributed 
amongst them from some quarter during 
the past spring and summer. As they have 
a standing quarrel with the Druses, these 
arms rene’ speedily put to use; but like all 
= who are not self-reliant, the Maronites 
ve suffered in the fray, which, accord- 
ing to this account, they had commenced. 
conflicts of these mountaineers, like pre- 
vious contests, might have worn out; but the 
bad blood of the Moslem population was 
roused, and a number of their leading men 
gratified their enmity against the “ Chris- 
tians” in name—we doubt the reality of many 
the professions. In the turmoil that fol- 
ed, the Christian quarter of Damascus has 
pillaged, and its population ruined. 
ctions have not been made by the 
or the Moslems between any sects of 


originates in the | 


could not be more 
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nominal Christians, although the difference 
must be known, for the parties do not con- 
ceal their hatred. Our Protestant Christians 
persecuted by Mahome- 
dans than they have been by heterodox Latins 
and orthodox Greeks. Even during these 
dismal events, an Armenian riot arose in Con- 
stantinople, because the relatives of a dead 
Protestant proposed to bury his corpse in the 
Christian cemetery. Let us express no as- 
tonishment. We may bury our dead, but 
dare not record a scriptural verse on a monu- 
ment to their memory at Rome ; and there is 
consecrated ground here in England, where 


worms die and are buried, but the remains of 


a Dissenter may not be entruded. Peace in 
death—verily No, exclaims a dry, hardhigh 
bishop—let us put a brick wall between the 
bodies of the sheep and goats in the earth, 
that no mistake may occur between them 
hereafter. 

Nothing is more natural than the difficulties 
and the scandals of the Turkish rulers among 
all these grievances and hatreds. They wish 
to respect their own law of toleration, but 
the great majority of the Christians set a 
miserably bad example. The Svrian atro- 
cities have afforded Napoleon a pretext for 
placing a division of his army in Syria. He 
has managed better than Napoleon the elder, 
and may occupy St. Jean d’ Acre without 
losing a man. Our Government call this 
“temporary assistance to the Porte.” It 
should be described as the beginning of. the 
great Oriental war. The French will be 
ejected from Syria, but they will not depart 
of their own good will. Their entrance affords 
the Russians. a pretext for the occupancy of 
Bulgaria. They have only to nurse a simi- 
lar quarrel there, and the object is secured. 
The other European powers who have con- 
sented to the occupancy of Syria by France 
could not oppose a cal remedy to slaugh- 
ter in Bulgaria. 

Fuad Pacha has arrived in Syria from Con- 
stantinople to administer unishment for the 
great crimes committed by the Moslems in 
that territory. Two high officials have been 
sent by him to Constantinople, have been de- 
prived there of yey J rank, according to 
the traditions of the rks, and have been 
returned for trial and sentence on the scene 
of their crimes. Fuad Pasha has made many 
arrests in Beyrout and at Damascus ; but it is 
doubtful vias his pry-wge i would be 

ual to the punishment of the guilty parties, 
if he were not supported b rw influences. 
The Syrian quarrel may lead to the breaking 

up of the Ottoman empire. In other pro- 
vinces the same materials exist, liable to to 
kindled by the same means. All these diffi- 
culties might have been avoided if our Govern- 
ment ha adopted the line of railway and 
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te h suggested by Mr. Andrews to India 
rear the Euphratean valley. After the 

phic line was arranged, they refused 
their consent to please Napoleon. Every step 


we have taken in the East for years has been 
Some hope 
exists now that this policy will be terminated, 
but in several particulars the change begins 
resent we cannot deny that 
vy. It is 
better that the land should be occupied by 
any power capable of suppressing murder and 
robbery, than continue to be a home of per- 


Napoleon. 


adopted to gratify 


too late. At 
nelp to Syria 


ad become necessary. 


secution and violence. 
THE ITALIAN WAR. 


Garibaldi has neither money nor time for 
fighting in the regular routine, and having 
ta 


en Sicily in May, after nearly ten weeks 
occupied in collecting a fleet of transports 
and drilling his soldiers, he has commenced, 
and perhaps ere now has completed, the con- 
quest of Naples. The only battles that 
occurred in Sicily after the capture of Palermo 
was fought in August, near Messina. In the 
first of these combats the Neapolitans were 
successful, but on the arrival of Garibaldi 
with reinforcements they were defeated, and 
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except, apparently, the citadel of Messing 
which they hold by the terms adopted after 
the last fight. 

Garibaldi then directed his forces jn de. 
tachments across the narrow straits to the 
Neapolitan territory. The fleet of Naples 
must have been led by inconceivably stupiq 
men, or bought. It did nothing. Q 
Italian leader issued a semi-farewell ad. 
dress to the Sicilians, and in a few days 
appeared on Neapolitan territory. On the 
21st August a combat occurred at Reggio, 
which was renewed on the 22nd, and op 





| 
| 
| 


| 
| on Lamoriciere and the Pope, to whom origi- 


} 
' 
| 


} 
| 
| 
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the 24th the fort capitulated. A 

number of the Neapolitan soldiers had joined 
Garibaldi. ‘At the commencement,” wrote 
a Neapolitan officer, ‘we were three to one; 
now we are only one to three.” The Neapo- 
litan army, according to the telegraph, haye 
invited the king and his family to remove, 
Another throne is lost to the Bourbons pro- 
bably. Garibald’s next move will be on Rome, 


nally Napoleon guaranteed his territory; 
next he promised security for all, except the 
Legations; then he pledged his power for 
the city ; now he is to protect the person of 


the affairs resulted in the expulsion of the | Pius the Ninth, and will probably ship him 
' to Jerusalem. 


Neapolitans from all their stations in Sicily, 
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Descriptive and other Poems. 

1 vol. London: J. Nisbett and Co. 
We do not recollect to have met this Mr. Bayly’s 
name among the poets before, and we may there- 
fore take the best means of explaining his poetry 
by quoting some of his verses. It is right to re- 
mark that he is an earnest Protestant- -not one of 
the bewitched English gentlemen who pursue 
Puseyism ; but an opponent of Popes officially, 
and of all Popery in solemn honesty, and therefore 
the following lines descriptive of Pius IX. may be 
considered true. Indeed, the present Pope has 
never been charged with any mean or unworthy 
conduct of a personal nature; and he is free froin 
a disposition to promote the interests of his rela- 
tives. He was considered a reforming Pope, and 
he has been personally an honest administrator, 
but he cannot quell the power of the Cardinals 
and cure their corruptions :— 


Before us stood Pope Pius, ’neath his throne ; 
One hand was resting on his chair of state, 

The other raised to meet us—with a smile 
Truly benignant, beaming on his face. 

He is a man some fifty years of age, 

Gentle, yet dignified ; of aspect kind, 

With meek, inquiring eyes; thoughtful, yet sad, 
A sweet expression lighting up his face ; 


Most fit for his high station in his Church ; 


By Charles Bayly, | 
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| But one to whom these busy times of strife 
Must be repugnant, and its ways unknown.— 
Untutor’d in the business of the world. 

His hair, scarce gray, escaped beneath his cap ; 
One costly diamond on his finger worn, 
Set off a hand both fair and beautifal : 
Clothed in the woollen robe of simple white 
Of his fraternity, he humbly stood 
Throughout the period of our interview. 
The friend who introduced us, kneeling, clasp’d 
The Pontiff’s foot, and kiss’d it fervently ; 
To us his hand he held, and kindly spoke 
On various subjects—then his blessing gave, 
And hoped that we might be well pleased with Rome. 
Peace be within thy palaces! may Time 
His hand press lightly on thy gentle brow, 
And truth and wisdom guide thee on thy ways! 
And, oh! may nations hail thee as the star 
Of new-born Italy, in mercy sent 
To free thy country from its crying wrongs! 


| These lines were probably written before the re- 
| cent troubles of Italy began, but we quote them 
| from Mr. Bayly’s pages as conveying an opinion 
| formed without prejudice of a man, however mit 
| taken, yet we believe upright, though weak. Mr. 
Bayly passed some time at Nice, while it was 
Italian. Like many other Englishmen he loved 
the old city, and has celebrated its charms, 
relating narratives from its history in easy, 2O¥ 


ing, graceful verses. He shares, with all its Eog- 
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lish visitors, regret that it has now become French 
by a transaction that reflects no honour upon 
«the gallant King” who rules in Turin. What 
pew fate may await it in future combinations can- 


not be foreseen, but it has ran a chequered 
history. 
Around the hoary walls, the ivy twines, 
And mingle with its leaves the blushing vines ; 
In graceful wreaths they crown the noble hill, 
fa blooming flowers amidst the ruins smile. 
Still round the rocky mound, with native pride, 
The peaceful Nizzards gratefully reside ; 
And children’s children list with willing ears, 
To tales of chivalry of bygone years, 
When warlike barons, cased in shining mail, 
With gorgeous banners floating on the gale, 
Their prancing steeds caparison’d in steel, 
And faithful vassals filled with martial zeal, 
The gallant order from the castle pour’d 
To bravely wield the war spear and the sword. 
How brightly beamed each dark Italian eye! 
How heaved each lovely bosom with a sigh ! 
How flushed the tell-tale cheek with maiden pride! 
And owned a love she could no longer hide! 
Then waved her trembling hand, and check’d the 
tears, 
Which dimm’d her beaming eyes with new-born fears. 
Or of those days, perchance, when traitors sold 
Their country’s honour for the foeman’s gold ; 
When the fierce Berwick levell’d in his spite 
That splendid bulwark of the Nizzard’s might. : 
Now lonely: walks adorn the rugged mound, 
On which those ruins lie, bestrewed around, 
With seats where contemplation loves to rest, 
And meditate with peaceful silence blest. 
Oh, could the gay Provencal start to life, 
And lift the veil which hides those days of strife ! 
Those old baronial times, when feudal laws 
Claim’d instant service in the Suz’rain’s cause ; 
When petty wars oppress’d the fairest lands, 
And chief met chief in fight with hostile bands ; 
When warlike castles with their forts and towers, 
Gave to the subject more than rega! powers ; 
The frowning battlements, and donjon keep ; 
The pond’rous drawbridge and the fosses deep ; 
The high portcullis, ready to descend, 
Or lift its eas my or for foe or friend ; 
The cautious warder with his well-known horn ; 
The sentry’s careful watch from night till morn ; 
The daily feastings in the spacious hall, 
Where one broad table bore the fare for all. 


This volume is chiefly occupied with poems 
connected with Italy, and the longest—we should 
also say the best—has Rome for its subject. So 
good we deem it, that if any traveller proposed to 
visit Rome at present, which no tourist will pro- 
pose, unless he comes from Limerick, we sliould 
recommend that adventurous person to take this 
little book in his pocket. Part of the poems arise 
from general religious subjects; and there is one 
taking an English scene, “ Vallis- Vale,” for its 
theme that we like very much. The following 
verses form a pretty catalogue with a common 
moral at the close, but it is a pretty catalogue ; 
aud sorry indeed are we to remember that what 

summer we have had is fast passing; the 
twallows are going, the wild fowl of the north are 
coming, all betokening a short autumn and a sharp 
Winter for men aud flowers; and so the verses are 
‘ppropriately timed here :— 
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My charming flowers, why fade so fast, 
And drop your petals gay! 
Oh, do not al your beauties cast 
So lavishly away ! 
I love to see 
The active bee 
Gath’ring your varied sweets, 
With honey’d thigh, 
About you fiv, 
When Sol the noonday greets. 


The butterflies in robes of white, 
With moths of brilliant hues, 
Among your lovely leaves delight 

To sip the nectar dews. 
Then do not fade, 
And cast a shade 
Of gloom upon my soul ; 
But gaily smile, 
And bloom a while 
Beneath my fond control. 


Sweet roses, take my ardent thanks 
For all your varied flowers ; 
Ye fondly linger on these banks, 
And cheer my musing hours. 
Dear pansies, too, 
I watch o’er you, 
Your shades and shapes I sean ; 
You still will please, 
My own heart’s-ease, 
While beauty blooms for man. 


ae og and choice carnations few, 
hy droop your lovely heads? 
And you, my bright lobelias blue, 
That deck my fancy beds. 
Your azure eyes, 
Of brilliant dyes, 
My charmed soul delight ; 
While thriving near 
Verbenas dear, 
Dazzle my raptured sight. 


Ye gay petunias, still flower on, 
Though new your forms and dress ; 
I bless the day I lighted on 
Your cups of loveliness. 
, Your varied hues, 
Of pinks and blues, 
Can never tire my taste. 
Geraniums gay, 
Oh, longer stay, 
And ye my fuschias chaste! 


And last my favourite annuals gay, 
“I love you yet the more, 
Because so soon you pass away, 
So soon your time is o'er. 
Ere Autumn speeds, 
I'll take your seeds, 
And treasure them till Spring ; 
Whose warmth and showers, 
Again sweet flowers 
In all my beds will bring. 


So man must wither, droop, and die, 
His body must decay ; 
Yet from his ashes swift will fly, 
The soul relieved, away. 
On angel’s wing, 
den sen a 
ill heaven’s t gates a ; 
There, free from sin, 
Will enter in, 
And bloom for ever, fair. 


“Rome” displays classical reading. “ Nizza 


exhibits a love of natural 








the catalogue of flowers however. ‘Pon 


beauty, not more than 
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96 LITERARY 
the dramatic form shows inventive genius on a 
terrible topic. The minor poems are more do- 
mestic in their nature. Altogether, the volume 
has so many good qualities that any person, half 
as well endowed in them, will be glad if by some 
means it is added to his or her store of poetry. 


The Poetical Worts of John Edmund Reade. 2 

vols. London: Longman and Co. 
We have frequently noticed the detached works 
of Mr. Reade as they appeared. He has now 
collected them in two handsome and large volumes, 
which may be regarded as the library edition of 
his complete works. In the prefatory note the 
author states that the poems have appeared at 
“intervals embracing a period of thirty years ;” 
Lut he has re-moulded some, re-written others, 
added several that are new, omitted many that did 
not meet his final approval, and condensed all. 
We need scarcely explain the character of Mr. 
Reade’s poetry—classical, cold, and exact in its 
metrical arrangement, it does not please so well 
on the first as on the second or third reading. It 
crows in favour by a repetition of the perusals, 
We always find some quaint line, some rich idea— 
even an old argument in a new garb, as we turn 
over his pages. He is a metaphysical poet, who 
las selected ancient and scriptural topics for the 
subjects of his dramas, affording scope for inven- 
tive thought in regions so far from human eye that 
few look towards them. 

“Youth, and how it Passed,”’ commences the 
firs) volume—a well-known poem, occupying 
many pages, with a multitude of pleasing ideas 
like “leaves of beauty flowering from the roots 
that perish not” woven through it. The “ Deluge” 
occupies a place in this first volume, and the an- 
guish and woes of the angels, and their “ houris” 
of the earth, when the waters that could not, or 
would not, slay the former devoured the latter, 
are conceived and expressed in beautiful and strong 
language. It is an angel who, in reply to Noah’s 
expression of faith in the coming Redeemer, utters 


the following dark reasoning :— 
What may avail the merciless decree ? 
Shall notman be the unresisting slave 
To his weak vacillating will, 
Succumbing to temptation still ? 
Released but in the grave? 
The same dull passions shall again assail ; 
Thesame unvaried tale 
Of guilt, shame, impotence, remorse prevail ; 
Disease, time—death shall still efface 
Each track of happiness, until the race, 
Amid o’erwhelming waters shall expire, 
Or in annihilating fire ! 

Noah preached to the angels who consorted 
with the daughters of men, that their punishment 
should be to see them perish, yet, with the desire, 
to want the power to perish with or save them. 
‘The augels heeded him not, answering all with the 


assurance, 


We will soar 

With them to an enduring star, 

A realm of peace and love afar, 

To dwell with us inbliss for evermore.” 
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Even the pleading of Michael could not bri, 
these haughty spirits or their weaker companions 
to dread doom. Michaei, addressing one of these 
bewitched sisters, says of her hope in even ap. 
gelic strength— 

Thou on areed hast leant, the trial hour 
Shall prove how impotent ; 

Yet doth thy gentler nature, even in sin, 
Its own atonement win. 

The lines put in Michael’s hand, or on his lips, 
are rather those of courtesy than truth; and thos 
we have a great poetic error, for poetry must be 
true. We admit that the four lines might seem 
true to some men, but noi to any arch-angels, 
according to Mr. Reade’s opinion, elsewhere ex- 
pressed. Yet it might be that even the angels 
who desired to look into those things may not have 
been allowed to comprehend them. Still, there is 
in the courage of the “gentler nature” at the 
close a grand and true idea, when she pleads with 
her angelic paramour to speed his “ fare thee well” 
and depart. 


‘* No more delay ; 
See where the waters howl and hiss 
Over yon cloven peaks above the abyss 
That mark where was the world ; 
Gathering they rise, one moment more, 
O’er our devoted heads they roar, 
Like weeds before them hurled.” 

He was going to live, she was going to die. It 
was like the parting of two criminals, both equally 
guilty; but one doomed—one respited at the 
gallows’ foot. He would have remained to die, 
but he might not :— 


Israphil ; The great hand 
Of heaven is on me where I stand ! 
My Azoara. I am borne away— 
Farewell. 


Azora: For ever? 
Israphil : 

Mr. Reade has, like many other poets, drawn 
vivid picture of Saul, the great Hebrew monarch, 
who has more justice done to him by the poets 
than by the theologians. The power of evil and 
the evil one is not, perhaps, improperly displayed 
in the following lines :— 


Yet look back and say. 
For ever! 


I felt 
A mastering fiend within me dwelt ; 
That still mocked me while it wound 
Its clankless links my spirit round, 

In the two following lines, as we read them, 
or rather the last of the two, an error appears to 
exist — 

Can a slave like thee inherit the fire kindled in our 
veins ? 

Where is fled the hero’s spirit that prefers not death to 
chains ? 

“That prefereth death to chains” seems the 
clearer expression of the idea. We recollect to 
have noticed “Man in Paradise’’ as a separate 
volume, and it is here placed at the commencement 
of the second volume, followed chronologically and 
naturally by Cain, whose musings after his si 
also contain some graphic lines, painting 40 '™ 
mortal thought in a few words :— 
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Shall I seek paths 
[ trod in ignorance and agony, 
Red with fore written guilt and vain remorse ? 
Or see the averted eyes of Eve, of him, 
My sire, and hear their curses? —of my Ada, 
But she would not reproach me, such was not 
In her soft nature, she would look at me. 

We have put the words in italics which induced 
ys to quote the passage. Instead, however, of 
leaving Cain to be the founder of an evil dynasty 
snd a wicked race, the poet brings him back to-die 
secidentally by the arrow shot from his son’s bow, 
and to be buried in the grave of his gentle wife. 
Some eccentricities of this nature, that are not 
the necessities of poetry, offend our ideas ; but we 
fod much to read twice and remember in the two 
volumes, and we are well pleased to have all that 
Mr. Reade cares to preserve of his writings in this 


form. 


French Wines, and the Way to Find Them. By 
Crrue Reppine. lvol. London: Houlston 
aud Wright. 

No difficulty should exist in finding French wines 

after Mr. Gladstone’s reduction of the duties, and 

revolution of the licensing system of England and 

Ireland in their favour. Still, Mr. Cyrus Redding 

may have deemed these matters reasons why he 

should offer instructions to buyers on the subject. 

No writer appears to be better qualified for the 

task, although, if the truth be told, many literary 

wen are judges of wine. Mr. Redding holds that 
the vines of France were introduced by the Phoe- 
nicians, as was, he says, “ clouted cream” into 

Cornwall by the same early traders. We know 

nothing of ‘* clouted cream’”’ and little of wine, 

but we have no hesitation in believing that the 

Phoenicians exhibited wisdom in their gifts. The 

French may have wine made and drunk on the 

premises near the vineyard. The Cornwall people 

can Only have mixed wine, but they may have 
cluuted cream, just, says Mr. Redding, as it may 
ve had in Syria; and we advise all peoples to 
employ, when thirsty, the indigenous drinks of 
their country, and only to drink when they are 
dy. Mr, Redding has thrown into this little 

‘lame some curious facts, and it will sell during 

the present excitement on the subject; but we 

caunot have foreign wines in this country to be 
employed as a common beverage, because water 
vould be dear if carried far; and for the other 

eason, that French or any wines cannot be im- 

ported among us as they come from the grape. 

Nevertheless, a person who is interested in the 

vine question need not drink wine. A subject 

‘bat occupies so much land, needs so much money, 

id steals so many wits, must form an interesting 

“ple of inquiry. Mr. Redding confines himself to 

me field—French wines—and even on that has 

Poduced an interesting book. He might have 

tade plainer tables for the conversion of French 

‘ato home measures, and added some further in- 

‘rmation respecting the cost and the conveyance 

‘French wines; so that buyers would have not 
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ouly learned *‘ where to find them,” but what they 

Should give for them when found. 

A Practical and Evangelical Commentary on the 
Epistle to Titus. By the Rev. W. Granam, 
D.D. lvol. London: J. Nisbet and Co. 

Tue author of this exposition was a minister of the 
Trish Presbyterian Church, and became a missioa- 
ary from that church to the Jews in Damascus, 
After a residence there of some years, he was 
transferred to Bonn, in Germany, on the same 
mission—namely, to the Jews, from the same 
church. His place at Damascus has _ been 
occupied by several successors. One of these, 
a gentleman of the same name, has been killed in 
the Syrian troubles of July and August. Dr. 
Graham has published several works that display 
remarkable tact in mixing criticism and scholar- 
ship together, and producing agreeable and even 
light reading. His commentary on the Epistle to 
Titus has these qualities We use the plirase 
light reading in the most respectful sense. It 
only conveys in that meaning the truth. The 
commentary is more readable than may works of 
the same nature. It is divided into sections; 
and the Greek text with the English translation 
are affixed to each. It is a good but little volume, 
and we do not make extracts from it, although we 
could most usefully occupy space with many pas- 
sages, because it is one of those works neither 
very large nor very small that readers interested in 
this class of literature will probably procure. 





The British Interests in Spain. By a Bondholder. 
London: Effingham Wilson. Stitched. 


A Carlist insurrection occurred some time since in 
Spain. A Spanish general was shot—for the 
rising came to nothing but executions. Don 
Carlos was found in the country, imprisoned, but 
not tried for treason. He repudiated all his 
former pretensions, and left the country with that 
state document written in prison. Don Carlos 
has a younger brother who has been long resident 
in London—Don Juan. Upon the repudiation by 
the elder member of the senior family of Bourbons 
he made his claim known to the Cortes; at the 
same time intimating that he would not enforce it 
by war. Don Juan has deserted Carlist princi- 


ples, and avows himself a liberal man, who holds . 


that Spain should pay its just aud lawful debts to 
foreign bondholders. This pamphlet advocates 
his pretensions. Of the lady, a relative of his 
own who wears the crown of Spain and the Indies, 
seeing that slice professes great zeal on many 
points, Don Juan speaks lightly. He says :— 


The Cortes of 1834, incompetent to deprive me of 
my rights, had but a meagre origin to open the door 
to reforms with which they so successfully and deceit- 
fully beguiled the country. 

It would appear that Providence has manifested in 
an jndubitable manner the error committed by the 
Cortes of the Estatuto in wishing to alter the laws 
which regulated in so solemn a manner, and so well 
understood, the succession to the Throne. 
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It suffices to refiect what picture the nation would 
present if the lady, who, de facto, occupies the throne, 
were to die to-day. Does any Spaniard exist, even 
in the most humble classes of society, or any senator 
or deputy who sits in the Cortes, who would acknow. 
ledge as sovereign any son of Isabel de Borbon ? 

The death of that Jady would produce war and dis- 
order with two many points of contact, with an epoch 
of sad remembrance for Castile. 

These sentences are rather severe on a lady and 
a relative ; but they may be perfectly true. Don 
Juan should know more of the character of Isa- 
bella than strangers to the family. He says that 
he will pay the debts when he reaches the throne. 

I have to combat the notion that princes who repre- 
sent the right, cannot represent the interests of the 
country. There is no reason to assume this principle 
as a rule, which, inasmuch as I am concerned, I repu- 
diate, and for which reason I consider it to be my duty 
to state to foreign countries in relation with Spain 
what would be my line of conduct from the day I may 
occupy the throne of my ancestors. 

I shall recognise all the debts contracted and all the 
measures of the Government of Isabella as faits accom- 
plis. 1 shall! recognise as a legitimate debt, convert- 
able into consolidated three per cents., the certificates 
of the committee to compensate the holders for the 
losses they have sustained. 

I furthermore promise to liquidate all the pending 
debts which under different denominations exist, but 
hitherto unattended to. 

I do not at present allude to my programme of in- 
ternal administration, but ought to declare that my 
system will be based upon entire liberty in all which 
the Cortes may deem expedient, and I shall dedicate 
my energies to develope the immense riches of the 
pena and to defray the wants of the state from its 
natural resources, but always regarding the debts 
owing to foreigners as the most sacred and paramount, 


This part of Don Juan’s declaration, a pronun- 
ciamento, has created an excitement in Spain. It 
seems so dreadful for a man to propose the pay- 
ment of debt that all Spain imagine Don Juan to 
be the representative of millionaires. The 
pamphlet is curious, and not, we think, generally 
known. 


—_ -—-— — 


Sir Rohan’s Ghost. A romance. London: Trubner 
and Co. 

Tre author of this work rivals, in fact we may say 
excels, Miss Evans in description. Ghosts are 
somewhat out of favour in these matter-of-fact 
days, and therefore the title is not very attractive ; 
but the peculiar genius and fascination of this 
member of the spirit-world form a card of intro- 
duction which we cannot cast aside. 

The story of Sir Rohan’s Ghost is like a flash 
of lightning—bright, beautiful, and fearful. It 
takes strong hold of the mind, and yet one can 
scarcely tell why. There is no peculiar interest in 
the story, yet it interests; the incidents are not 
artistically placed; still, not one could be spared. 
The plot is objectionable, but carries an excellent 
lesson with it. 

Sir Rohan, the hero of the story, is a scion of 
the ancient house of Belvidere. He has health 


and wealth, and many another blessing ; but despite 
of all, his life is but a misery to him, through the 
constant companionship of a Ghost ! 
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Not by any means a common ghost, that appeared 4 
midnight at the striking of a bell, and trailed its wing. 
ing-sheet through the upper halls nearest the roof, hy 
a ghost that, sleeping or waking, never left him_, 
ghost whose long hair coiled round and stifled the gi, 
creations of his dreams, and whose white garments 
swept leprously into his sunshine. 

Sir Rohan tries to escape from this unwelcome 
visitant, and leaving his bouse in the north of 
England, he takes a place in Cornwall. 

Pleasant fields extended on either hand, a woody 
mountain climbed behind, and the long swells of the 
Atlantic rolled in front. Fine pictures adorned the 
galleries, soft draperies shrouded the apartments, and 
delicate sculptures confronted you at every turn. But 
something else confronted Sir Rohan; the ghost had 
flitted too, and even here he found no rest. If he 
galloped up the lawns from his morning ride, the sad 
pale face looked earnestly from door or window on him 
and faded; and if he rowed homeward in the sunset, 
with his listless spray-washed sail, the same face gazed 
from a balcony dreamily out to sea. 

Sir Rohan tries every expedient to banish it, 
He enters the army—the ghost is still beside him 
in the battle. He tries society. ‘ Midnight 
drawing-rooms were proud to hold him, gay dancers 
wreathed themselves to his motions, rosy cheeks 
flushed at his approach. But a pale cheek was 
beside the rosy ones, an airier form glided through 
the dancers, and did not disturb the set ; and, with 
the red wine before him, a long white finger 
plunged down the glass, and brought up the glit. 
tering trophy of a golden ring.” 

Sir Rohan gives up society, and betakes him- 
to his study—again the ghost follows him. 

So it goes on until an old friend arrives at the 
residence of the haunted Sir Rohan, bringing a 
young girl named Miriam, his adopted daughter, 
with him. And now the ghost is for a short time 
laid by the bright joyous nature of Miriam; Sir 
Rohan forgetting everything but his young and 
cheerful guest. 

At this point begins the plot. Sir Rohan falls 
in love with Miriam, and Miriam with Sir Rohan. 
Notwithstanding the difference of age, some twenty 
years or more, they are engaged. Then the ghost 
appears again, and bringing her legion wita her, 
expresses her disapprobation. Sir Rohan cares 
little for her threatenings. The engagement con- 
tinues, until by the intervention of a discarded 
suitor of Miriam’s, a discovery takes place, and 
Miriam turns out to be the daughter of Sir Rohan; 
her mother, the mundane embodiment of the ghost. 
The discovery kills Sir Rohan—the best thing that 
can happen to him, by-the-bye, for the episode is 
very ugly. 

Now as to the moral tendency. We look on 
this tale as something of an allegory, the ghost 
being nothing more nor less than an evil conscience. 
Sir Rohan has injured the mother of Minam, 
indeed it is a questionable point whether he does 
not believe that he has murdered her. That re 
membrance haunts him through life, and is brought 
home to him in death. Retribution falls on hia 
in a terrible manner, and not on him only; | 
sins of the father are visited on the child, 
sharing the terror of the discovery, 








